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Views on 


HE city manager is the chief admin- 
' wae officer of a city, but how 

many managers find enough time free 
from the pressure of routine work actually 
to do the job of management implied in 
this title? The number of city managers 
who have adequate help is unbelievably 
small. If he is to increase the value of his 
service the city manager must have time to 
think and to work out his major problems. 
One way to find more time is to assign rou- 
tine tasks to an assistant. Work and not 
authority would be passed on to the assist- 
ant. He would in no wise be the superior 
of the department head, and would act only 
on the authority of the manager. In a num- 
ber of cities such assistants are demon- 
strating that they can handle many matters 
which previously had to go to the manager 
because there was no other point of central 
clearance (pp. 130 and 140). 


Municipal officials should check the pro- 
visions of their traffic ordinance with the 
new edition of the model ordinance issued 
on May 15 by the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety (1615 H Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C.). This new ordi- 
nance supersedes the 1934 edition. A re- 
cent public opinion poll on traffic problems 
shows that the public would support a policy 
of strict enforcement of traffic laws (p. 
143). Cities that are not already traffic con- 
scious have a big job ahead in getting maxi- 
mum safety and capacity out of existing 
streets (p. 133). Nearly 1,400 cities par- 
ticipated in the 1945 national traffic safety 
contest; every city should enter this worth- 
while contest (p. 152). Some cities are ap- 
proaching the traffic problem by providing 
off-street parking areas, by installing park- 
ing meters, and by making traffic surveys 
(p. 153). 

Among notable recent events in the per- 
sonnel field is the contest for employee sug- 
gestions for improving municipal services 


the News 


in Detroit (p. 144), the combined examina- 
tion for police and fire recruits in Pasadena 
(p. 144), the action of Dallas, Texas, and 
the state of Virginia in prohibiting em- 
ployees from joining labor unions (p. 151), 
and the inauguration of on-the-job training 
for veterans in some cities (p. 151). The 
civic award contest in Detroit was launched 
with the idea of encouraging employees to 
make a continuing critical revaluation and 
appraisal of municipal activities. 

Among the sources of revenue recently 
adopted are sales and occupation taxes in 
Los Angeles, a tax on hotel room rentals in 
New York, and a gross receipts tax on 
utilities in several cities (p. 146). New York 
state has abandoned the complicated formu- 
las used for nearly three decades as a basis 
for the sharing of various state-collected 
taxes, and is now sharing more than half 
of all state revenues with cities on a per 
capita basis' (p. 145). 

More cities are relaxing building regula- 
tions, using various means to discover un- 
used housing units, and amending building 
codes to permit prefabricated construction 
(p. 150). . . . Excerpts from recent ordi- 
nances on the regulation of temporary hous- 
ing and permitting prefabricated construc- 
tion are set forth in a report just issued by 
the American Municipal Association (p. 
155). . . . Los Angeles has granted new 
transit franchises under which the city will 
receive for the first time a percentage of the 
gross receipts of bus operations (p. 148). 
... The first step under the recently enacted 
federal-aid airport bill will be a survey of 
local needs by the CAA and a revision of 
the national airport plan (p. 143). This 
will take several months. The CAA also 
must prepare and issue rules and regula- 
tions and prepare forms for applications for 
grants. The CAA has not said when it will 
ask Congress to provide the funds for grants 
authorized in the bill. 
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The Administrative Assistant as a 
Managerial Aide 


By J. FRED RIPPY, JR. 
Administrative Assistant to the City Manager, Wilmington, North Carolina 


A summary of the experience of assistants in 18 cities, how they were se- 
lected and trained, and how they help the manager in everyday operations. 


HE busy city manager who often must 

be in two places at one time can ap- 

preciate the advantages of having a 
handy man to serve as his eyes and ears, 
and to handle many details which come up 
in the course of the day’s work. A number 
of cities have one or more of these handy 
men in the manager’s office. They are known 
by such varied titles as assistant city man- 
ager, administrative assistant, assistant to 
the city manager, executive secretary, re- 
search assistant, planning assistant, and spe- 
cial project engineer. 

Among the many duties which assistants 
can perform are the following: draft orders 
for the administrator’s signature, interview 
citizens who call at the office, collect informa- 
tion to be released to the press, conduct re- 
search on miscellaneous problems, help the 
administrator coordinate and balance re- 
search and planning activities of the several 
departments, and in scores of other ways re- 
lieve the chief administrator of many onerous 
tasks. 

The assistant ordinarily has many direct 
contacts with city hall employees and there- 
fore has a good knowledge of employee 
morale and employee relations. In the 
smaller cities the administrative assistant 
may also serve as budget officer, personnel 
officer, or planning officer. 

Chief administrators who are in search 
of ways and means of expediting work may 
well consider the appointment of qualified 
assistants. The experience of 18 cities as 


*EpiTor’s Note: Mr. Rippy, prior to accepting 
his present position in July 1943, was a graduate 
fellow in public administration at the University of 
Chicago, and was a part-time research assistant on 
the * staff of the International City Managers’ 
Association. 


reviewed in this article, based on a recent 
survey conducted by the International City 
Managers’ Association, should prove useful 
in the selection and training of assistants. 
Cities included in the survey are: Burbank, 
Long Beach, Oakland, Richmond, and San 
Diego, California; Dallas, Fort Worth, and 
Wichita Falls, Texas; Charlotte and Wil- 
mington, North Carolina; Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Schenectady, New York; East Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Flint, Michigan; Lynchburg, 
Virginia; Wichita, Kansas; Superior, Wis- 
consin; and Westmount, Quebec. A brief 
summary of the duties and responsibilities of 
the assistants in each city are presented else- 
where in this issue (p. 140). 


Education and Experience 


Ten of the 20 assistants in the 18 cities 
in this survey hold bachelor’s degrees and 
four of the 10 have done graduate work in 
public or business administration and one 
has a law degree. Four of the 10 assistants 
who do not have degrees attended college for 
one or two years, three have taken corre- 
spondence courses, and three had no formal 
schooling beyond high school. 

No definite pattern of experience is dis- 
cernible among the 20 assistants. Twelve 
had prior municipal experience in the fields 
of engineering and finance, two were news- 
paper men, two had experience with cham- 
bers of commerce, two had at one time been 
employed by governmental research agencies, 
one had been a high school athletic director 
and instructor in political science, and one 
had been an elementary school principal. Pre- 
vious city positions held by the 12 assistants 
included business manager in the health de- 
partment, treasurer and administrative as- 
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sistant, comptroller and chief clerk, park 
department maintenance engineer, construc- 
tion engineer, engineer, assistant engineer, 
secretary to the park board, clerk, and ac- 
countant. 

Several of the 12 assistants with prior mu- 
nicipal service also had had some business 
experience, two had had private engineering 
experience, one had been a personnel coun- 
selor, one was claims attorney with an 
insurance company, one a buyer for a man- 
ufacturing concern, one a secretary and 
bookkeeper in a law office, one had banking 
and textile accounting experience, and one 
had been in the real state and loan business. 

The number of years’ experience prior to 
appointment as an assistant ranged from 
none to 26 years, with the mode indicating 
that assistants are younger men with from 
five to seven years of experience between 
the end of their formal education and taking 
up their duties as administrative assistants. 


Selection and Training 


The 20 assistants were asked their opin- 
ions as to the qualifications they considered 
desirable in a person holding the position of 
assistant to a city manager. There was sub- 
stantial agreement that because of the as- 
sistant’s contacts with department heads and 
other municipal employees, as well as with 
the public, he should have the ability to 
meet and get along well with people. Willing- 
ness to listen with sympathy and understand- 
ing to the problems of department heads and 
employees and the public was cited as a 
highly important qualification. Eight assist- 
ants stressed the importance of a background 
in municipal accounting, budgeting, and 
purchasing. Several assistants probably 
thought of their own backgrounds in sug- 
gesting engineering, personnel, and law as 
desirable qualifications. Nearly one-half of 
the assistants stated that knowledge of de- 
partmental problems and the ability to solve 
them was important, and that an assistant 
should be capable of conducting research in 
gathering and analyzing facts. Several em- 
phasized the need for a good educational 
background in public administration coupled 
with successful administrative experience. 





Other desirable qualifications include ability 
to write and to speak in public, good judg- 
ment and tact, and the ability to make 
decisions. 

Fourteen of the 20 assistants believe that 
a written examination for the position of 
assistant to the manager would not be 
feasible, four felt that it would be, and two 
were undecided. The majority hold that 
emphasis on personality, appearance, and 
other personal traits requires personal selec- 
tion by the manager. 

The assistants in Burbank and San Diego, 
California, however, had actually been se- 
lected on the basis of nationwide competitive 
examinations, and they felt that this method 
of selection was both feasible and desirable. 

For the position of administrative assist- 
ant, Burbank waived the regular one-year 
residence requirement, specified age limits be- 
tween 25 and 55 years, set high school grad- 
uation as a minimum requirement, with col- 
lege training in public administration, busi- 
ness administration, or engineering as 
desirable. Practical experience of more than 
five years in public administration, public 
engineering, or business administration was 
required. Other qualifications set forth in 
the announcement about the position were: 
a thorough knowledge of municipal admin- 
istration; a thorough knowledge of the 
principles and methods of governmental pur- 
chasing and budgeting procedures; ability 
to assist in budget preparation and adminis- 
tration and in procurement activities; ability 
to make administrative and financial investi- 
gations and to prepare reports and recom- 
mendations for the solution of operating 
problems; ability to represent the manager 
in governmental and public contacts and to 
carry on an effective public relations pro- 
gram; and ability to work effectively with 
fellow employees, other governmental of- 
ficials, and the public. 

Burbank received 75 applications but only 
25 were accepted as meeting the qualifica- 
tions and only 16 of these actually came up 
for the examination. A written test, which 
contained 50 per cent of the total score, was 
given by personnel agencies in cities con- 
venient for the candidates. Education and 
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experience counted the other 50 per cent 
of the total score, and as a part of this 
evaluation the candidates were interviewed 
in areas where they resided by persons com- 
‘petent to pass on the quantity and quality 
of their experience together with their per- 
sonal fitness. The two parts of the examina- 
tion were then averaged, with the result that 
of the 16 persons examined six passed and 10 
failed. The top three candidates were brought 
to Burbank for personal interviews and the 
manager made his choice. 


The San Diego examination likewise 
waived residence requirements. Age limits 
were 24 to 35 years. Minimum requirements 
were either education equivalent to gradua- 
tion from college, preferably with training in 
public administration, and three years of 
responsible experience in a management staff 
agency or under immediate responsibility of 
a chief executive officer, or some equivalent 
combination of education and experience, 
such as a less formal academic training com- 
bined with a larger period of working experi- 
ence; wide knowledge of theory and practice 
in administrative procedures, preferably with 
specialization in one or more phases of ad- 
ministration; ability to assume responsibil- 
ity and to do independent work calling for 
superior intelligence and the exercise of good 
judgment and the making of decisions; and 
ability to work well with others and to 
maintain good personal relations with offi- 
_cials and fellow employees. 

It is interesting to note that the assistant 
selected on the basis of this examination 
had not attended college, but had four years 
of municipal experience as an engineer, build- 
ing inspector, and city manager in another 
city. The examination was scored on the 
basis of 10 points, with scholastic record and 
training comprising up to five points, and an 
appraisal of experience and personal quali- 
fications necessary for the proper perform- 
ance of the work making up the remaining 
five points. 

Of the remaining 18 assistants, nine were 
promoted from other positions held in the 
municipal service and nine were selected by 
city managers after interviews. 

All the assistants received training on the 
job in meeting situations as they arose and 
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through conferences with the manager and 
other city officials. Only eight of the 20 
assistants had taken any formal in-service 
training on the job. One had taken the 
public works and finance administration 
courses offered by the International City 
Managers’ Association through the Institute 
for Training in Municipal Administration, 
tour had taken or were in the process of 
taking the Institute’s course on the technique 
of municipal administration. One had taken 
a course in industrial psychology and two 
others indicated intentions of taking evening 
courses in public administration at local 
universities. 

Most administrative assistants apparently 
“learn by doing,” as one expressed it, and 
in most cases the training is quite informal. 
The city manager of Kansas City, Missouri, 
for example, trains his assistants through 
consultation and discussion; assigning spe- 
cific duties and, in the beginning, suggesting 
the proper approaches to the performance of 
such duties; permitting the assistant to at- 
tend staff conferences, council meetings, and 
committee meetings; reviewing correspond- 
ence handled by the assistant and making 
suggestions for improvements; and directing 
the attention of the assistant to periodicals 
and other sources of pertinent reading matter 
tor perusal and study. 


Duties and Responsibilities 


Just what types of duties have managers 
been able to delegate to their assistants to 
help lighten their work load? All 20 as- 
sistants indicated that they handle com- 
plaints and public requests for information; 
19 conduct research which serves as a basis 
for the manager’s actions or recommenda- 
tions to the council; 17 handle correspond- 
ence for the manager’s signature; 14 assist 
in the preparation of the budget, represent 
the manager at public meetings, and prepare 
the annual report and reports which the 
manager makes to the council; 9 handle 
routine purchase orders, prepare bid infor- 
mation, analyze bids, and prepare the report 
on purchases; and 9 handle personnel rec- 
ords, prepare job specifications, and conduct 
¢xaminations. Miscellaneous activities in- 


clude preparing press releases, reviewing ordi- 
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nances, serving as liaison between the man- 
ager and department heads, meeting with 
employee groups, attending council meet- 
ings, working with citizen committees, acting 
as manager in his absence, and serving as 
general trouble shooters. The work of ad- 
ministrative assistants in the 18 individual 
municipalities in the survey is discussed on 
page 140 of this issue. 


Conclusion 


For a great many city managers there 
just aren’t enough hours in the day. It is 
also physically impossible to be in two places 
at one time. By the use of administrative 
assistants the manager is able to broaden 
his “span of control” and to unload many of 
the more routine and time-consuming tasks 
of his office, thus releasing time for the per- 
formance of more important managerial 
functions—planning, organization, and direc- 
tion. In assigning duties to assistants, care 
should be exercised to assure that the as- 
sistants are acting not in their own behalf 
or in their own name but rather in the name 
of the manager. For this reason the assist- 
ant should be a person willing to shun the 
public spotlight and able to subordinate his 
own personal views to those of the manager. 
A sound background in public or business 
administration is an important qualification 


Traffic Peak Ahead 


" By HAROLD F. 
Manager, Washington Office, 


companies have a big job ahead of 


nw traffic engineers, and local transit 
them. Greatly increased local traffic 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Hammond is a past presi- 
dent of the Institute of Traffic Engineers; was 
traffic and transportation consultant for the Navy 
and for municipalities during the war; and was 
formerly director of the traffic and transportation 
— National Conservation Bureau, New York 

ity. 

This article is based on an address delivered on 
December 12, 1945, at the annual conference of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police at 
Miami Beach, Florida. 
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for an assistant, but equally important is 
the ability to get on well with people and to 
handle many knotty public relations prob- 
lems. 

The administrative assistant should al- 
ways attempt to save the time of his chief. 
Much of his work may consist of writing 
reports for the council, orders for department 
heads, or in developing a proposed program 
of action or method of procedure for han- 
dling a given project. The assistant general- 
ly should not question the manager in 
working out details but may consult staff 
officers so that when he presents the matter 
to the chief for approval his ideas are worked 
out in finished form—a report which he 
would be willing to sign himself if he were 
the manager. The manager needs answers 
and not questions, and does not have time 
for long explanations and memorandum. In 
other words, a completed job should be in 
such form that the manager can make the 
views expressed in the order or report his 
own simply by signing his name. If the 
manager wants comment or explanation of 
the matter discussed in the report he will 
ask for it. In some instances this staff work 
may be in the form of a rough draft, but 
this must not be used as an excuse for shift- 
ing to the manager the burden of formulat- 
ing the action. 


|! How To Meet It 


HAMMOND* 


American Transit Association 


will necessitate their working overtime to 
get maximum safety and capacity out of the 
existing streets. 

Here is what we are faced with: More 
congestion and more accidents because of 
more miles driven, more licensed operators, 
more people on the go, many more old ve- 
hicles on the road than normally, and even- 
tually when car production is in full swing, 
more registered cars than ever before. 


Though urban express highways will help 
to meet the anticipated traffic increases, they 
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experience counted the other 50 per cent 
of the total score, and as a part of this 
evaluation the candidates were interviewed 
in areas where they resided by persons com- 
‘petent to pass on the quantity and quality 
of their experience together with their per- 
sonal fitness. The two parts of the examina- 
tion were then averaged, with the result that 
of the 16 persons examined six passed and 10 
failed. The top three candidates were brought 
to Burbank for personal interviews and the 
manager made his choice. 


The San Diego examination likewise 
waived residence requirements. Age limits 
were 24 to 35 years. Minimum requirements 
were either education equivalent to gradua- 
tion from college, preferably with training in 
public administration, and three years of 
responsible experience in a management staff 
agency or under immediate responsibility of 
a chief executive officer, or some equivalent 
combination of education and experience, 
such as a less formal academic training com- 
bined with a larger period of working experi- 
ence; wide knowledge of theory and practice 
in administrative procedures, preferably with 
specialization in one or more phases of ad- 
ministration; ability to assume responsibil- 
ity and to do independent work calling for 
superior intelligence and the exercise of good 
judgment and the making of decisions; and 
ability to work well with others and to 
maintain good personal relations with offi- 
_cials and fellow employees. 

It is interesting to note that the assistant 
selected on the basis of this examination 
had not attended college, but had four years 
of municipal experience as an engineer, build- 
ing inspector, and city manager in another 
city. The examination was scored on the 
basis of 10 points, with scholastic record and 
training comprising up to five points, and an 
appraisal of experience and personal quali- 
fications necessary for the proper perform- 
ance of the work making up the remaining 
five points. 

Of the remaining 18 assistants, nine were 
promoted from other positions held in the 
municipal service and nine were selected by 
city managers after interviews. 

All the assistants received training on the 
job in meeting situations as they arose and 
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through conferences with the manager and 
other city officials. Only eight of the 20 
assistants had taken any formal in-service 
training on the job. One had taken the 
public works and finance administration 
courses offered by the International City 
Managers’ Association through the Institute 
for Training in Municipal Administration, 
four had taken or were in the process of 
taking the Institute’s course on the technique 
of municipal administration. One had taken 
a course in industrial psychology and two 
others indicated intentions of taking evening 
courses in public administration at local 
universities. 

Most administrative assistants apparently 
“learn by doing,” as one expressed it, and 
in most cases the training is quite informal. 
The city manager of Kansas City, Missouri, 
for example, trains his assistants through 
consultation and discussion; assigning spe- 
cific duties and, in the beginning, suggesting 
the proper approaches to the performance of 
such duties; permitting the assistant to at- 
tend staff conferences, council meetings, and 
committee meetings; reviewing correspond- 
ence handled by the assistant and making 
suggestions for improvements; and directing 
the attention of the assistant to periodicals 
and other sources of pertinent reading matter 
for perusal and study. 


Duties and Responsibilities 


Just what types of duties have managers 
been able to delegate to their assistants to 
help lighten their work load? All 20 as- 
sistants indicated that they handle com- 
plaints and public requests for information; 
19 conduct research which serves as a basis 
for the manager’s actions or recommenda- 
tions to the council; 17 handle correspond- 
ence for the manager’s signature; 14 assist 
in the preparation of the budget, represent 
the manager at public meetings, and prepare 
the annual report and reports which the 
manager makes to the council; 9 handle 
routine purchase orders, prepare bid infor- 
mation, analyze bids, and prepare the report 
on purchases; and 9 handle personnel rec- 
ords, prepare job specifications, and conduct 
examinations. Miscellaneous activities in- 
clude preparing press releases, reviewing ordi- 
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nances, serving as liaison between the man- 
ager and department heads, meeting with 
employee groups, attending council meet- 
ings, working with citizen committees, acting 
as manager in his absence, and serving as 
general trouble shooters. The work of ad- 
ministrative assistants in the 18 individual 
municipalities in the survey is discussed on 
page 140 of this issue. 


Conclusion 


For a great many city managers there 
just aren’t enough hours in the day. It is 
also physically impossible to be in two places 
at one time. By the use of administrative 
assistants the manager is able to broaden 
his “span of control” and to unload many of 
the more routine and time-consuming tasks 
of his office, thus releasing time for the per- 
formance of more important managerial 
functions—planning, organization, and direc- 
tion. In assigning duties to assistants, care 
should be exercised to assure that the as- 
sistants are acting not in their own behalf 
or in their own name but rather in the name 
of the manager. For this reason the assist- 
ant should be a person willing to shun the 
public spotlight and able to subordinate his 
own personal views to those of the manager. 
A sound background in public or business 
administration is an important qualification 
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Manager, Washington Office, 
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*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Hammond is a past presi- 
dent of the Institute of Traffic Engineers; was 
traffic and transportation consultant for the Navy 
and for municipalities during the war; and was 
formerly director of the traffic and transportation 
— National Conservation Bureau, New York 

ity. 

This article is based on an address delivered on 
December 12, 1945, at the annual conference of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police at 
Miami Beach, Florida. 
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for an assistant, but equally important is 
the ability to get on well with people and to 
handle many knotty public relations prob- 
lems. 


The administrative assistant should al- 
ways attempt to save the time of his chief. 
Much of his work may consist of writing 
reports for the council, orders for department 
heads, or in developing a proposed program 
of action or method of procedure for han- 
dling a given project. The assistant general- 
ly should not question the manager in 
working out details but may consult staff 
officers so that when he presents the matter 
to the chief for approval his ideas are worked 
out in finished form—a report which he 
would be willing to sign himself if he were 
the manager. The manager needs answers 
and not questions, and does not have time 
for long explanations and memorandum. In 
other words, a completed job should be in 
such form that the manager can make the 
views expressed in the order or report his 
own simply by signing his name. If the 
manager wants comment or explanation of 
the matter discussed in the report he will 
ask for it. In some instances this staff work 
may be in the form of a rough draft, but 
this must not be used as an excuse for shift- 
ing to the manager the burden of formulat- 
ing the action. 
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will necessitate their working overtime to 
get maximum safety and capacity out of the 
existing streets. 

Here is what we are faced with: More 
congestion and more accidents because of 
more miles driven, more licensed operators, 
more people on the go, many more old ve- 
hicles on the road than normally, and even- 
tually when car production is in full swing, 
more registered cars than ever before. 

Though urban express highways will help 
to meet the anticipated traffic increases, they 
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will not be the answer. At best they will 
carry only a fraction of the total urban 
traffic. Hence, our present streets will have 
to carry the bulk of present and anticipated 
traffic. Moreover, to satisfy the public and 
to maintain a sound community these exist- 
ing streets will have to carry traffic more 
safely and expeditiously than ever before. 
This will not be an easy job. 

Well, what can we do about it? How can 
we increase the safety and at the same time 
increase the capacity of our existing streets? 
Here are some of my suggestions: 

First, let’s concentrate on the business 
district as an initial move. This is generally 
the bottleneck in any local traffic picture and 
is where congestion and frequency of acci- 
dents are always the greatest. 

Second, let’s get the facts before prescrib- 
ing specific solutions—facts as to what is 
causing the trouble. If we find it requires 
a major operation we may wish to ask the 
community to call for outside help. 

Third, \et’s make sure attention is directed 
to those remedial measures that will produce 
maximum results. Usually, among the major 
remedial measures that may be applied in 
a typical community are: 

1. Creation of more off-street parking fa- 
cilities and further elimination of curb park- 
ing in the heart of the business district. 

2. Turning certain major streets into lim- 
ited-access thoroughfares by prohibiting left 
turns and limiting or prohibiting cross traf- 
fic through possible erection of medial strip 
barriers. 

3. Making greater use of one-way streets 
and reversible two-way streets. 

4. Modernization of all traffic control 
equipment, especially traffic signal timers, so 
that the signals can be programmed to meet 
the varying demands of traffic. 

5. Urging combined use of the passenger 
car and transit vehicle; that is, use of the 
car for the residential driving part of a trip 


and the transit vehicle for the downtown 
portion of the trip. 

We can plan on transit facilities to do 
their share to help meet the anticipated 
increase in urban traffic. With transit facili- 
ties in the medium and large cities carrying 
50 per cent or more of the persons entering 
the business district, we can expect transit 
agencies to take a more active part in mak- 
ing traffic studies and offering suggestions on 
how traffic problems may be solved. More- 
over, we can expect transit soon to offer bet- 
ter service with more modern equipment as 
an inducement for people to leave their cars 
at home or to park them at outlying termi- 
nals. 

Don’t overlook the fact that mass trans- 
portation facilities with few vehicles, carry a 
lot of people and help to prevent traffic con- 
gestion. The transit strike in Washington, 
D. C., last November showed us the conges- 
tion and parking headaches that result when 
everyone is compelled to travel by private 
car. 

6. Finally, let’s give more thought to con- 
tinuing present, and introducing more, stag- 
gered hours as a means of reducing conges- 
tion in the business district. Often, a slight 
change in the working hours of one or sev- 
eral large business firms fn a given area will 
cut congestion materially on a major thor- 
oughfare at the peak periods of the day. 

Already many communities are tackling 
their traffic problems along the lines just 
mentioned. Spurred on by wide-awake and 
forward-looking individuals, these commu- 
nities have organized for action and are tak- 
ing major steps today to bring about solu- 
tions to their traffic problems. They recog- 
nize that immediate action is necessary if 
they hope to meet the demands of the pub- 
lic and also maintain real essate assessment 
values in the business district. 

Is your city among this group of traffic- 
conscious communities? 
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Vil. Relation of City Manager to Independent 
Boards and Offices 


This is the seventh in a series of articles in which a number of 
city managers indicate the what, how, and why on specific questions. 


Discuss Possible Appointees 


To what extent does the mayor or council 
discuss with the city manager possible ap- 
pointees to independent offices and boards 
which deal with administration, such as 
city clerk, city attorney, harbor commis- 
sion, etc.? 


OHN H. Ames (18 years’ city manager 
J experience), Ames, lowa, population 
12,555: I have been consulted in nu- 
merous instances by the mayor and council- 
men as to the desirable appointments to vari- 
ous city offices and to independent boards. 
1 make no effort to advance my suggestions 
in this respect but I have had an opportunity 
to express my opinion on the fitness and 
qualifications of many prospective appointees 
in the past. 

L. P. CooKINGHAM (20 years’ city man- 
ager experience), Kansas City, Missouri, 
population 399,178: The mayor often dis- 
cusses with me the proposed appointments to 
the various boards and commissions. It is 
my policy not to try unduly to influence the 
mayor in his appointments, but I try to give 
him as much constructive information as is 
available to me. 


C. A. HarreELL (16 years’ city manager 
experience), Schenectady, New York, popu- 
lation 87,549: To a limited extent only has 
the mayor or the city council ever discussed 
with me the appointees to independent of- 
fices, boards, or commissions. A ques- 
tion arose as to whether assessors were to be 
appointed by the council or by the manager. 
In order that there might be no grounds for 
opposition to the assessments on a technical- 
ity, both council and manager made identical 
appointments. 

LEeonarD G. HowE Lt (16 years’ city man- 
ager experience), Port Huron, Michigan, 
population 32,759: I have had splendid 


cooperation from city commissions with 
reference to appointees to administrative 
cffices and independent boards. In this 
city the attorney, the city clerk, the director 
of finance, and the city assessor are ap- 
pointed by the city manager with the ap- 
proval of the city commission. Every one of 
these appointments is thoroughly discussed 
by the city manager and the city commis- 
sion. On many occasions I have also dis- 
cussed the appointments to independent 
boards with the city commission with good 
results. 

CaRLETON F. SHARPE (three years’ city 
manager experience), St. Petersburg, Florida, 
population 85,164: In this city the council 
appoints only the city manager, city attor- 
ney, and the judges of the municipal court. 
The city manager appoints the city planning 
board, the examining board provided for in 
the building code, and the port authority. 
When there is a vacancy in the city attor- 
ney’s office I believe the council would con- 
sult me before it would be filled. I was 
present at a caucus of the council when two 
judges were appointed and I had an oppor- 
tunity to enter into the discussion but had 
no occasion to object to the individuals being 
considered. On the other hand, I always 
confer with the council before making ap- 
rointments to the several boards although 
this is required only in the case of the port 
authority, where my appointment is subject 
to approval of the council. 

Henry A. YANCEY (21 years’ manager 
experience), Greensboro, North Carolina, 
population 59,319: Individual members of 
the council, including the mayor, are usually 
eager to have me suggest the proper person- 
nel for these offices, and to discuss appoint- 
ments with me. I usually avoid making spe- 
cific recommendations, and confine myself 
entirely to the merits and fitness of the sev- 
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eral persons under consideration for the ap- 
pointment. 


Advice on Specific Candidates 
Have you ever been invited by the council 
to suggest the appointments of specific 
persons to independent agencies? If so, 
what has been the result? 

JoHN H. Ames, Ames, Iowa: The mayor 
makes all appointments to independent 
boards and in most instances they must be 
confirmed by the city council. I refrain from 
suggesting the appointment of a single indi- 
vidual to such positions when requested to 
do so by the mayor, but suggest instead a 
list of several individuals whom I consider 
competent and qualified to fill the position. 
I have found this to be of advantage in 
refuting any charge that I favored a par- 
ticular individual or promoted his appoint- 
ment. No embarrassing situations have arisen 
where this method has been followed. 

L. P. CookincHaM, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri: In the discussion of appointments, 
I usually am asked for an opinion on candi- 
dates and may at times make suggestions 
for consideration of the council. Members 
of the council never hesitate to ask my ad- 
vice or opinion on the candidates for ap- 
pointment to independent agencies or ad- 
visory boards. 


Henry A. Yancey, Greensboro, North 
Carolina: I have never been invited by the 
council as a body to suggest the appointment 
of specific persons for these agencies, but 
only by the individual members thereof. If 
I should be asked by the council to make 
such a recommendation, I would explain to 
them that I consider it my duty to assist 
the council but that I should avoid making 
a. specific recommendation for the reason 
that the public expects the council to make 
such appointments and is quick to note that 
the manager is actually making them if his 
recommendations are followed. Therefore, 
for the good of both the council and the 
manager, I would not make a specific recom- 
mendation. 


Securing Cooperation 


What procedures have you found most effec- 
tive in securing the cooperation of inde- 
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pendent officers and boards? 

JoHN H. Ames, Ames, Iowa: I offer the 
services of this office to all of the independent 
boards of the city and advise them that the 
several departments under the manager are 
ready at any time to assist them in their 
work. I have had splendid cooperation with 
all of the independent boards of this city and 
they avail themselves of this offer of service 
very freely, in fact too much so in some in- 
stances. 


It is also desirable that the independent 
officers and boards be made to feel that they 
are performing important municipal func- 
tions. Joint meetings between these officers 
and boards and the city council at which 
time their problems are freely discussed has 
done much in this city to create good will 
and secure their full cooperation. 


L. P. CookINGHAM, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri: The most effective method I have 
iound in securing cooperation of independent 
officers and boards is occasionally to meet 
with them and discuss their problems as ap- 
plied to the entire city government. If I 
have a specific problem to present to an in- 
dependent board or commission, I usually 
go in person to the meeting and not only 
file a written communication but also fully 
discuss the matter. It is also my policy to 
have a dinner at least once a year for mem- 
bers of the boards and commissions with 
which I am closely associated. 


C. A. Harre.t, Schenectady, New York: 
I have secured the cooperation of indepen- 
dent officers and boards by convincing them 
that they are just as important to the city 
government as is the manager himself. I 
make a particular effort to have them under- 
stand that the manager is responsible for the 
compilation of the budget, and that it is 
definitely necessary for me to consider the 
city as a whole in building a financial struc- 
ture for the following year. I stress the point 
that if they are not satisfied with my de- 
cisions I have no objection to their going 
to the city council. I deal with boards or 
commissions in a friendly and informal man- 
ner rather than by formal letters, communi- 
cations, and regulations which would at once 
make them resent and resist suggestions. 
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Until a feeling of mutual understanding is 
established, I follow the practice of meeting 
members of independent agencies either in 
the manager’s office or at a club for luncheon. 
1 try to get across to these commissions that 
I do not wish in any way to dictate their 
policies. I have always tried to make the 
independent boards and commissions feel 
that the whole city administration is at their 
disposal from the standpoint of service and 
advice without attempting to dictate their 
decisions. 

LeonarpD G. Howe Lt, Port Huron, Mich- 
igan: I have found that the cooperation of 
the independent officers and boards is most 
easily obtained through the furnishing of 
all possible information to such boards and 
officers without attempting to dictate the 
policies to be pursued by them. 

CARLETON F. SuHarpe, St. Petersburg, 
Florida: I have appointed a member of the 
city council as a member of the planning 
board, and also a member of the council on 
the port authority. These councilmen serve 
as liaison officers between the council and 
the boards and this arrangement helps pre- 
vent misunderstandings which might arise 
in many instances between independent 
boards and the council. 

WIiLtiAM WHITE (nine years’ city man- 
ager experience) Lexington, Kentucky, pop- 
ulation 49,304: The independent boards 
function without suggestions from city of- 
ficials. A fund is appropriated in the annual 
budget for each agency and is used by the 
agency at its own discretion. A report on the 
board’s activities and expenditures is sub- 
mitted at the end of each fiscal year. 


Henry A. Yancey, Greensboro, North 
Carolina: Most independent officers and 
boards serve with little or no compensation, 
and a very effective way of securing their co- 
operation is to offer them every facility at 
my command for obtaining information 
which they need in their work. I show a 
willingness to cooperate with them and as- 
sist them. I find that my advice is solicited, 
and that I have the opportunity to exert an 
influence upon their activities and at the 
same time keep myself wholly in the back- 
ground. 
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Assistance by City Council 
What assistance has the city council ren- 
dered in bringing the city government into 
closer cooperation with independent agen- 
cies as for example where a question of 
jurisdiction is involved? 

Joun H. Ames, Ames, Iowa: No serious 
question of jurisdiction between independent 
boards has arisen in recent years in this city. 
Minor matters of jurisdiction if such do oc- 
cur are discussed openly in the meetings of 
the council with the board members, and 
they have been adjusted in all cases to the 
satisfaction of those concerned without the 
necessity of any formal decision on the part 
of the council. 

L. P. CookincHaM, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri: Most of the independent boards and 
commissions are strictly advisory and the 
duties and responsibilities of such boards 
are pretty definitely defined in ordinances 
adopted by the city council. The exceptions 
in Kansas City are the board of park com- 
missioners and the board of police commis- 
sioners, both of which are independent 
boards, the former appointed by the mayor 
and the latter by the governor of the state. 
Both of these boards cooperate very closely 
with the city manager’s office and maintain 
a very close coordination with the entire city 
program. In cases of questionable jurisdic- 
tion it is my policy to work out with the 
executive officer of the board and the de- 
partment head involved in the controversy 
a logical solution to the problem. Following 
this procedure a document known as “inter- 
departmental policy” is prepared and signed 
by the departments involved in jurisdictional 
disputes. This document then becomes the 
guide for both departments in the handling 
of future problems. 


C. A. HARRELL, Schenectady, New York: 
There has been no instance in my experience 
where it has been necessary for the city 
council to inject itself into the relationship 
between the administration of the city gov- 
ernment and independent boards and com- 
missions. 

Lreonarp G. Howe Lt, Port Huron, Mich- 
igan: In at least one instance the city coun- 
cil rendered a splendid service in outlining 
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definitely the duties of an independent 
agency and limiting its activities to the end 
that it should not encroach upon the admin- 
istrative duties of the city manager. 

Witiiam Waite, Lexington, Kentucky: 
There is generally no question of jurisdic- 
tion. However, at the present time a ques- 
tion has arisen as to whether the park board 
shall continue to use our Woodland Park 
auditorium as a community center or 
whether it shall be used by the city for 
rental to the public. 

Henry A. Yancey, Greensboro, North 
Carolina: There are times when the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction is a matter of law, in 
which case the city attorney’s recommenda- 
tion is usually followed. There are other 
times when proper administrative procedure 
should be the determining factor, in which 


case the manager’s recommendation is fol-— 


lowed. It is important always to promote 
harmony among such boards and agencies, 
and the manager should bear this in mind 
in making recommendations. It is often 
proper for him to concede points and to 
compromise in so far as possible in order to 
promote harmony, and this, of course, is ex- 
plained to the council in his recommendation. 
The council’s action has usually been taken 
with due regard to these facts. 


Unsatisfactory Relations 
What success have you had in discussing 
with the council any unsatisfactory rela- 
tions with independent agencies appointed 
by the council? 


Joun H. Ames, Ames, Iowa: I have no 
hesitancy in discussing with the council any 
unsatisfactory relations I might have with 
independent agencies or other officers of the 
city. In the few situations of this kind which 
have occurred I have invited the other party 
to attend the meeting of the council or com- 
mittee of the council at which the matter was 
to be discussed; and when the council de- 
cided the matter all parties abided by the 
decision. Frankness in handling situations 
of this kind will permit their being decided 
without any bitterness or ill will on the part 
of the individuals involved. 

L. P. CookincHAM, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri: I usually obtain the cooperation of 
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the city council in handling matters of ad- 
ministrative policy in which independent 
boards or commissions are involved. The 
manager should be sure he is taking the 
proper position in his discussions of un- 
satisfactory relations, and if he is right he 
should have no trouble in securing the co- 
operation of the city council. I recall one 
case where a board of appeals did not carry 
out the policy of the city council as expressed 
by ordinance, and after a report on the 
action of the board was made to the council 
by the manager, the entire board was re- 
placed. In my experience the independent 
boards and commissions and the advisory 
boards are always willing to take the advice 
and counsel of the city manager, but ad- 
ministrative boards are reluctant to take 
orders from the manager, and that is as it 
should be; otherwise there would be no need 
for the administrative board. 

C. A. HarreE tL, Schenectady, New York: 
In my experience as city manager practically 
all boards and commissions, with the excep- 
tion of the civil service commission and the 
board of education, have been appointed 
by the city manager. The board of educa- 
tion is usually appointed by the mayor and 
the civil service commission by the city coun- 
cil. The city manager has from time to time 
discussed with individual members of the 
council, appointments to the civil service 
commission, and his influence upon the type 
of appointment has probably been noted in 
approximately 30 per cent of the appoint- 
ments. 

Leonarp G. Howe Lt, Port Huron, Mich- 
igan: Upon my recommendation the com- 
mission recently adopted an ordinance pro- 
viding for the reorganization of the recrea- 
tion commission covering the method of ap- 
pointment of members and the duties of the 
commission. 

Henry A. Yancey, Greensboro, North 
Carolina: There have been very few such 
occasions in my experience. However, when 
the council has been informed of unsatis- 
factory relations with independent agencies 
and given the facts of the matter, I recall 
no instance in which the manager’s view- 
point has not been upheld. Diplomacy 
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rather than strict efficiency must be the con- 
trolling factor in these instances. It is some- 
times effective for the city council to provide 
for a minimum number of meetings, reports, 
and regulations for independent boards. This 
is especially useful for new members when 
they are appointed to boards. 


Manager as a Board Member 


Has the city manager ever served as a mem- 
ber of an independent agency? If so, what 
are the advantages and disadvantages 
with respect to securing better mutual 
understanding and cooperation? 


Joun H. Ames, Ames, Iowa: The city 
managers of this city have not served as 
members of any independent agencies. I 
would prefer not to be a member of such 
boards for it might involve some overlapping 
of the legislative and administrative func- 
tions of government which are now quite 
distinctly separate and I feel should remain 
so. 
C. A. HarrELx, Schenectady, New York: 
In many instances I have served as a mem- 
ber of an independent agency. I not only 
appointed the members of the board of di- 
rectors of the municipal hospital when I was 
manager at Binghamton but also served as 
chairman of the board. This relationship 
was a distinct advantage both to the city 
and to the hospital since the city appropri- 
ated in the neighborhood of one-half million 
dollars a year towards the operation of the 
hospital. It gave me, as budget official of 
the city, an excellent opportunity to know 
and understand the whys and wherefores of 
a very substantial city appropriation. It has 
not been my experience that serving on in- 
dependent commissions has been a hindrance 
to my work. Even where I have disagreed 
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with the commission, it has enabled me as 
a member of the commission to have them 
understand my point of view and it has 
made it somewhat easier for me to disagree 
with them later, if necessary. In my opinion 
there is more to be gained than lost by hav- 
ing the manager serve on independent com- 
missions, provided he does not attempt to 
dominate the commission. 

LreonarD G. Howe tt, Port Huron, Mich- 
igan: I have served as a member of inde- 
pendent agencies. The chief advantage of 
this is that the manager is able to furnish 
the independent agency with detailed infor- 
mation concerning governmental operations, 
finances, and procedures. A disadvantage is 
that frequently it is necessary to disagree 
with suggestions or desires of an independent 
agency. 

WILLiAM Wuirte, Lexington, Kentucky: 
I am a member of the board of health and 
of the public health center board. I believe 
it is an advantage to be in close touch with 
the activities of these boards to get a better 
understanding of the objectives of such 
agencies. 

Henry A. YANceEy, Greensboro, North 
Carolina: I have served and do serve as a 
member of a number of independent agen- 
cies. The advantage is that I am able to 
give first hand information on municipal 
administration and to bring about better 
coordination between the independent 
boards and the city administration. The 
disadvantage is that where there is a clear- 
cut difference of opinion in one of these 
agencies it often falls to the manager’s lot to 
make the final decision which in many in- 
stances places him on the spot. I believe, 
however, that the advantages of the man- 
ager serving on independent boards out- 
weigh the disadvantages. 








Current Municipal Problems 





How Administrative Assistants 
Aid in Everyday Operations 


How does an administrative assistant help 
the city manager and what are his rela- 
tionships and contacts with department 
heads? 


NSWERS to these questions were re- 

cently supplied to the International 
City Managers’ Association by the city man- 
agers or their assistants in 18 cities. The 
scope of the duties performed by the assist- 
ant indicates his importance as a managerial 
aide: 

BURBANK, CALIFORNIA (34,337): Edgar 
J. Friedrich, administrative assistant to City 
Manager Harold I. Stites. Handles inter- 
views with citizens and sales representatives, 
and refers such visitors to the manager if 
conditions warrant; gathers information for 
the city manager; follows to completion mat- 
ters handled personally by the manager in 
their earlier stages and referred to the assist- 
ant for arranging final details; attends staff 
meetings; deals with department heads in 
connection with such routine operations as 
procurement, accident prevention, and in the 
course of carrying out specific assignments. 

CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA (100,899): 
H. N. Sutton, special project engineer for 
Robert W. Flack, city manager. Handles 
special engineering projects, checks with in- 
dividual departments to determine their op- 
crating efficiency, conducts research which 
serves as the basis for the manager’s actions 
or recommendations to the council; handles 
complaints and public requests for informa- 
tion. 

Dattas Texas (294,734): Homer A. 
Hunter, assistant city manager (recently ap- 
pointed city manager of Lubbock, Texas) ; 
V. R. Smitham, city manager. The assistant 
handles all routine matters coming into the 
office; answers all correspondence that he is 


able to handle; attends meetings represent- 
ing the manager; and takes care of as much 
of the detail work as possible in order to re- 
lieve the city manager. 

East CLEVELAND, OuI0 (39,495): Albert 
M. Heavilin, administrative assistant to City 
Manager Charles A. Carran. Interviews and 
employs applicants for work; handles cases 
involving damages to city property and ac- 
cidents that might involve claims against 
the city up to the point where referral is 
made to the legal department; serves as sec- 
retary to the civil service commission; pre- 
pares reports for the manager to submit to 
the city commission; attends certain meet- 
ings in the manager’s absence; handles rela- 
tionships with outside governmental agencies 
and officials; answers many letters and pre- 
pares various reports and communications 
for the manager. 

FLINT, MICHIGAN (151,543): Albert C. 
Hull, administrative assistant to City Man- 
ager George T. Gundry. Investigates com- 
plaints received by telephone, letter, or in 
person; furnishes information requested by 
city commissioners or citizens; composes 
correspondence and relays instructions and 
procedural revisions to the personnel in- 
volved; acts for the manager in his absence 
on routine matters and represents the man- 
ager at conferences and meetings; arranges 
conferences; conducts research; and assists 
in budget preparation. 

Fort WortH, Texas (177,662): John P. 
Wood, administrative assistant to City Man- 


ager Sam H. Bothwell. The assistant per- . 


forms research work, assists in budget prep- 
aration, handles purchases and complaints 
and correspondence for the manager’s signa- 
ture, prepares reports, and represents the 
manager at public meetings. In the man- 
ager’s name the assistant also transmits di- 
rections to departments heads and attends 
all meetings of department heads. 
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Kansas City, Missourt (399,178): Ray 
W. Wilson and Thomas F. Maxwell, admin- 
istrative assistants to City Manager L. P. 
Cookingham. The various departments and 
offices are divided between the two assistants 
for administrative purposes. Matters not 
requiring the personal attention of the man- 
ager, whether coming in by mail, telephone, 
or in person, are referred to one of the as- 
sistants. If it is a matter of such importance 
that the manager wishes to handle it himself, 
the assistant concerned is called in for con- 
ference. Later it may be turned over to the 
assistant for handling. Ordinarily, commu- 
nications to persons outside of the city ad- 
ministration are prepared for the manager’s 
signature; the administrative assistants usual- 
ly sign memoranda to department heads. 


The assistants also review ordinances per- 
taining to the departments; review opera- 
tions of departments and make such recom- 
mendations as will benefit the service; inter- 
view citizens and delegations presenting com- 
plaints or suggestions; provide department 
heads, organizations, and other interested 
persons with information as to the status of 
legislation in which they are interested; serve 
as host to out-of-town visitors who call at 
the city manager’s office; keep immediately 
available the latest information on the finan- 
cial condition of the city; keep fully in- 
formed on current matters before the man- 
ager so that they can substitute for him at 
committee meetings and provide the an- 
swers when the city manager is not avail- 
able; bring to the immediate attention of the 
city manager such items as need immediate 
attention; screen requests for personal inter- 
views when the secretaries are in doubt; and 
one serves as acting city manager in the 
manager’s absence. 


Lonc BEacH, CALIFORNIA (164,271): 
Cleora B. Clarke, assistant city manager; 
Samuel E. Vickers, city manager. ‘Under the 
jursidiction of the manager, the assistant 
assumes the same relationships and con- 
tacts with department heads as the manager 
does. The assistant contacts department 
heads for information and relays instructions 
from the manager to them. In addition, the 
assistant handles routine personnel activities, 


handles correspondence, answers complaints, 
handles purchasing transactions, performs 
research work, and prepares reports for the 
manager. 

LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA (44,541): Karl V. 
Ogden, chief clerk and purchasing agent; 
R. W. B. Hart, city manager. The assistant 
conducts research; prepares the budget; 
handles purchasing transactions, personnel 
records, complaints and requests for infor- 
mation; handles correspondence for the 
manager’s signature; represents the manager 
at public meetings; prepares reports for the 
manager; and has constant contact with all 
department heads. 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA (302,163): Don 
M. Follett, executive secretary to City Man- 
ager Charles R. Schwanenberg. On specific 
assignment by the manager the assistant 
works with the department heads on admin- 
istrative problems or in the development of 
data for reports. Other duties include pre- 
paring the budget, handling complaints and 
public requests for information, preparing 
correspondence for the manager’s signature, 
representing the manager at public meetings, 
preparing reports to the council and press 
releases, working with citizen committees, 
and conducting public hearings. 

RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA (23,642): Leon- 
ard B. Horner, clerk; Wayne E. Thompson, 
city manager. Passes on to department heads 
information from the manager, conducts re- 
search, handles complaints and requests for 
information, handles correspondence for the 
manager’s signature, represents the man- 
ager at certain meetings and makes up re- 
ports. 

San Drieco, CALIFORNIA (286,050): Rus- 
sell W. Rink, assistant to the City Manager 
Fred M. Rhodes. The assistant acts as co- 
ordinator and expediter in carrying out the 
manager’s directions. Where several depart- 
ments are involved in a specific program the 
assistant acts as coordinator in furthering 
accomplishment of the over-all objective. 

Because of the large military installations in 
the city, contacts with governmental officials 
are an important phase of municipal opera- 
tions, and many of these are handled by the 
assistant. Other duties and responsibilities 
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include research, handling the details of 
purchase transactions, handling complaints 
and other correspondence for the manager’s 
signature, representing the manager at pub- 
lic meetings, and preparing reports for the 
manager. 

SCHENECTADY, NEw York (87,549): Wil- 
liam A. Collar, administrative assistant to 
City Manager C. A. Harrell. In the name 
of the manager the assistant handles in- 
formal relationships between the manager’s 
office and department heads; relieves the 
manager of telephone calls and interviews 
with both the public and department heads 
in routine matters; prepares press releases 
and supervises the release of formal city 
reports and documents; issues certain types 
of licenses; gathers information which the 
manager may need in handling his day-to- 
day problems; conducts research; assists in 
budget preparation; represents manager at 
meetings; and prepares reports for the 
manager. 

SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN (35,136): Henry 
Levens, executive secretary to City Manager 
I’. R. Buechner. Transmits manager’s direc- 
tives to department heads; serves as per- 
sonnel officer and in this capacity recently 
collected data for determining a sick leave 
policy; assists in preparing the budget; acts 
as a utility man in doing the manager’s leg 
work and in interviewing citizens who do 
not especially desire to see the manager; 
prepares regulations and orders for the man- 
ager to sign; and brings together informa- 
tion for the press and radio. 

WESTMOUNT, QUEBEC (25,276): T. J. J. 
Hughes, assistant general manager; Percy 
E. Jarman, general manager. Conducts re- 
search; assists in budget preparation; han- 
dles purchasing routine; handles personnel 
records and related personnel matters; han- 
dles complaints and requests for informa- 
tion; handles correspondence for the man- 
ager’s signature; prepares reports for the 
manager; and acts for the manager in his 
absence. . 

WicuitaA, Kansas (114,966): David D. 
Rowlands, planning assistant, and W. T. 
Ward, research assistant to Russell E. Mc- 
Clure, city manager. The planning assistant 


represents the city manager in so far as his 
relations with the public are concerned; 
handles complaints and public requests for 
information; handles correspondence for the 
manager’s signature; and represents the 
manager at public meetings. He acts as sec- 
retary to the planning commission, makes 
investigations and recommendations relative 
to city planning, and assumes responsibility 
for carrying out the details of the planning 
commission’s work. 

The research assistant makes investiga- 
tions and studies for the manager on admin- 
istrative problems involving budgeting, per- 
sonnel, finance, organization, and other mat- 
ters; recommends courses of action as a re- 
sult of studies and discusses with the man- 
ager the factors involved; relieves the man- 
ager in contacts with departmental officials 
and the public on problems not involving 
changes in established policy; transmits in- 
formation and refers to the manager cases 
where major problems are concerned; repre- 
sents the manager at meetings and reports 
such meetings; prepares articles, speeches, 
and reports for the manager’s review; main- 
tains information files for the manager’s use 
in solving administrative problems. 


Wicuita Fats, Texas (45,112): H. S. 
Thorgrimsen, budget officer and director of 
personnel; George D. Fairtrace, city man- 
ager. The assistant makes special investiga- 
tions as they are assigned by the manager; 
prepares the budget; handles routine pur- 
chase orders; prepares bid information, an- 
alyzes bids, and prepares reports; handles 
personnel records, prepares job specifications, 
conducts examinations, etc.; handles com- 
plaints and requests for information; repre- 
sents the manager at public meetings. 

WILMINGTON, NortH CaroLina (33, 
407): J. Fred Rippy, Jr., administrative 
assistant to City Manager A. C. Nichols. 
Performs much of the detailed work for the 
manager in preparing reports and following 
up managerial requests and orders; handles 
complaints and requests for information; 
handles personnel records and related person- 
nel matters; assists in preparation of the 
budget; conducts research, and serves as 
secretary to the planning board. 
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News of the Month 


Recent Federal Actions Affecting Cities 


OUSING. The Senate has passed the 
Patman Bill which provides $600,- 
000,000 for premium payments to stimulate 
the production of housing materials and au- 
thorizes the use of RFC funds to underwrite 
the market for producers of prefabricated 
houses. . . . The Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency on April 4 unanimously 
approved and reported out the Wagner-Taft- 
Ellender General Housing Bill (S. 1592). 
This bill would make permanent the Na- 
tional Housing Agency; expand federal loans, 
contributions, and mortgage insurance pro- 
grams; and promulgate federal-municipal 
programs to redevelop blighted urban areas. 
Airports. The House on April 2 and the 
Senate on April 30 accepted the conference 
committee’s report and passed the federal-aid 
airport bill (S. 2) which permits local gov- 
ernments to negotiate directly with the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. The bill au- 
thorizes $500,000,000 over a seven-year pe- 
riod. Grants will not be channeled through 
state agencies unless required by state law. 
States and local units separately or together 
may sponsor airport projects, but no airport 
project is eligible unless it is included in the 
annually revised national airport plan. Sev- 
enty-five per cent of the funds will be dis- 
tributed among the states according to 
population and area, with 25 per cent ap- 
portioned at the direction of the CAA Ad- 
ministrator. 

Under the matching aid provisions of the 
bill, Class 3 or smaller airports may receive 
federal funds for 50 per cent of the allowable 
construction costs. Class 4 and larger air- 
ports, each of which must have congressional 
approval, will receive as much as the CAA 
considers appropriate but not more than 50 
per cent of the cost. Along with the federal 
aid go such requirements that the airports 
be open to military aircraft, have their ap- 
proaches protected, and provide free space 
for federal air-traffic, weather reporting, and 
communication services. 


Other Federal Aid. Senator Murray has 
introduced a bill (S. 1962) providing federal 
grants to municipalities to construct water, 
sewer, and other public utilities where re- 
quired for new housing. No grant is to ex- 
ceed 50 per cent of the installation costs, and 
the city must guarantee that assessments 
will be reduced by the amount of the grant. 
.. . On April 13 a House committee favor- 
ably reported on H. R. 6024 which would 
authorize a broad program of federal aid to 
cities for the construction of sewage treat- 
ment plants. 





Poll Shows Public Ready for Stern 
Traffic Law Enforcement 


667.‘ NFORCE the law—strictly. Fine 

them! Make them obey the law.” 
So runs the chorus of public opinion with 
respect to traffic law enforcement in America 
today. Ninety-four per cent of the adult 
population recognizes street and highway 
conditions as a serious menace and are will- 
ing to adopt stern measures to correct them, 
according to the summation of a nationwide 
public opinion research poll released recently 
by the National Committee for Traffic 
Safety. 

A substantial majority of the people ask 
for maximum highway speed limits of 50 
miles per hour or under, more safety educa- 
tion and safety engineering, the elimination 
of drunken driving, pedestrian regulation as 
well as other vehicular controls, and—this 
above all—uncompromising enforcement of 
the traffic laws. 

The poll was made by the Opinion Re- 
search Corporation of Princeton, New Jersey. 
It covered every geographical section of the 
United States. A specially prepared set of 
questions purported to elicit a full-scope re- 
port on the American public’s thinking on 
the matter was the instrument used in con- 
ducting the poll. 

Drunken and reckless driving top the list 
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of offenses which the American public wants 
dealt with severely. Speeding, careless driv- 
ing, glowing headlights, failure to give sig- 
nals before stopping or turning, and passing 
on curves are among the items the people 
want enforced more strictly. For minor of- 
fenses they are willing to let policemen repri- 
mand offenders, but for serious violations 
they want more arrests and more fines. 





City Gives Same Tests for Police 
and Fire Recruits 


ASADENA, California (81,864), recent- 

ly conducted a combined examination for 
police and fire recruits. Both positions carry 
the same salary rate ($208.71 per month), 
and requirements as to age, weight, and edu- 
cation are uniform. Minimum height require- 
ments for firemen are two inches lower than 
for policemen. Applications were accepted 
for one or both positions, and candidates 
were given the same written and physical 
tests. Separate eligible lists were established, 
and those qualifying for both positions will 
be required to choose between the two jobs 
when their names are reached for certifica- 
tion. 

The testing procedure was designed to 
secure “alert, wide-awake, physically fit 
young men who have ability to get along 
with other people.”” The 250 applicants for 
both positions were required to take the same 
general intelligence test, a test of the appli- 
cant’s ability to follow oral directions, and a 
social intelligence test. About 30 per cent 
of the applicants were rejected in this exam- 
ination. The next was a physical examina- 
tion including a standardized physical test, 
a test of endurance through the use of cardio- 
vascular tables, and an agility test developed 
by the city of Pasadena. An additional 30 
per cent of the total were eliminated on these 
tests. 


The entire examination procedure was 
quite successful, according to F. R. Coop, 
personnel director, but in the next examina- 
tion the city plans to make a more complete 
investigation of the applicant’s background. 
Age qualifications for both police and fire 
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recruits are 21 through 30 years, and appli- 
cants must have graduated from high school 
or give “positive proof of plans to complete 
high school.” Applicants who are placed on 
the eligible list for firemen are required to 
report for two hours training per week for 
10 weeks without pay. This training is ar- 
ranged so as not to interfere with eligibles’ 
present employment. During this time ap- 
pointments are made from the eligible list 
whenever vacancies occur. The standings on 
the eligible list may be directly affected by 
the training period. Appointees from the 
police eligible list attend the police recruit 
school before being assigned to a regular 
shift or beat. 





Employees Win Cash Awards for Ideas on 
Improving City Services 


DETROIT municipal employee on 

April 14 won the $500 grand prize in 
a civic award contest for a suggestion which 
is expected to save the city from $125,000 
to $200,000 annually. Fifteen other muni- 
cipal employees won awards ranging from 
$25 to $350 each, and 70 employees sub- 
mitted suggestions winning $10 each. A total 
of 1,079 employees submitted entries in the 
civic award contest which was open to all 
city and school employees, and provided for 
cash awards totalling $2,500 contributed by 
an anonymous donor. Of the 1,079 entries, 
156 pertained to the city-owned street rail- 
ways, 148 were directed toward improve- 
ments in refuse collection and disposal, 142 
applied to the school system, and the bal- 
ance were rather evenly distributed over 
28 other city functions. 


The suggestion receiving the grand prize, 
submitted by Thomas W. Jeffords, superin- 
tendent of power production for the public 
lighting commission, recommended central- 
izing the purchase and handling of the 400,- 
000 tons of coal used annually by all city 
departments. A $350 award went to an em- 
ployee who showed how the business ma- 
chines in the payroll office should be used 
to do laborious time-consuming work in 
various departments, thus more fully utiliz- 
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ing present machines and eliminating the 
need for certain offices to buy expensive 
equipment. A $150 award went to an em- 
ployee who designed and constructed a 
portable outfit for testing milk at receiving 
stations. The health department is enthu- 
siastic about this device and expects to use 
it as soon as additional units can be con- 
structed; it is already out of the experimental 
stage. 


Awards of from $25 and up were given 
to employees for suggestions to centralize 
in the treasurer’s office the collection of all 
delinquent accounts instead of each depart- 
ment pursuing its debtors as at present; to 
standardize street sign specifications to re- 
duce cost of installation and maintenance 
of street name and traffic signs; to use uni- 
form textbooks for identical courses in all 
high schools; to set up a central license and 
permit bureau; to make the charging of 
books at libraries a clerical instead of a 
professional function; to pay per diem em- 
ployees bi-weekly instead of weekly; and to 
eliminate false walls and ceilings in the 
construction of school buildings. Each sug- 
gestion was explained by employees in writ- 
ten statements of not more than 5,000 words. 

The plan for the civic award, developed 
by the Detroit Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, was approved by the mayor and 
council and was conducted as a municipal 
project. Only department heads and their 
assistants were not eligible to submit en- 
tries. Preliminary judgment of the entries 
was made by members of the Mayor’s Ad- 
ministrative Study Committee and_ final 
judgment by the trustees of the Detroit 
Bureau of Governmental Research. The 
time schedule for the contest was designed 
to make the results of the competition useful 
in the preparation of the city budget. 

The Bureau believed that the suggestion 
system was a sound method of obtaining 
ideas from employees who are in a unique 
position to observe municipal operation and 
that such a plan would tend to encourage a 
continuing critical revaluation and ap- 
praisal of every municipal function and 
service. It was believed also that the sug- 
gestions of city employees would be of value 
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to the mayor’s committee of department 
heads appointed some months ago to review 
what the city does, why it is done, and how 
it might be done better. The subject of the 
competition was stated to he: “A suggestion 
or plan for improvement in the efficiency 
and economy of any municipal service, func- 
tion, or organization.” Entries were judged 
on the basis of the extent to which they 
would result in improvements in city serv- 
ices. Each suggestion was subjected to a 
rigid practicability test, and it is expected 
that a high percentage of them will be ac- 
tually adopted. 





Adopts New Policy for Sharing State 
Revenues With Cities 


HE New York state legislature recently 

passed several laws to make effective the 
recommendations of the New York State 
Commission on Municipal Revenues and Re- 
duction of Real Estate Taxes relating to the 
distribution of state revenues to local gov- 
ernments. Under this new legislation state 
revenues will be shared with localities on a 
per capita basis. This new plan replaces a 
system in effect since 1916 under which the 
state shared certain taxes with municipalities. 
Now each city will receive $6.75 a year per 
capita, towns $3.55, and villages $3, on the 
basis of the latest federal census. The new 
plan became effective on April 1. Other new 
laws provide that: 


1. The state’s share of municipal relief 
expenses is increased from 40 to 80 per cent, 
leaving only 20 per cent to be financed from 
local funds. 

2. The state will bear the full cost of snow 
removal on state highways and continue the 
present state aid to town and county high- 
ways. 

3. State aid for education, recently in- 
creased by $17,600,000 a year, will be con- 
tinued as a separate assistance to local gov- 
ernments. 

4. A reserve fund is established to insure 
continuation of payments to local units dur- 
ing depression periods. 

Under this new plan of distributing state- 
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collected taxes, municipal governments in 
New York will receive $34,000,000 a year 
more than during the 1944 fiscal year. Fifty- 
four per cent of all state revenues will now 
go to municipalities as compared with 42 per 
cent in recent years. 





Cities Continue Search for New Sources 
of Local Revenue 


EVERAL cities have recently adopted 
new sources of revenue. Most signifi- 
cant was the approval on April 11 by the 
voters of Toledo, Ohio, of the 1 per cent in- 
come tax which had been adopted by the 
council on January 28. The final unofficial 
count showed 37,895 for and 32,682 against. 
The tax applies to all salaries, wages, com- 
missions, and other compensation earned by 
residents; non-residents are taxed on earn- 
ings in the city. The tax also applies to the 
net profits of businesses and corporations on 
business done in the city. Toledo expects to 
secure $4,000,000 a year from this tax. CIO’s 
political action committee opposed the tax 
and compelled the referendum. PAC claimed 
that the tax is unfair because it fails to pro- 
vide $2,500 a year exemptions and does not 
include a graduated rate scale. 


New York City anticipates $67,000,000 
from four new or revised taxes recently ap- 
proved: a 2 per cent sales tax which will 
raise more than $40,000,000 over last year’s 
revenue; double business and financial taxes 
which will raise $10,000,000 more than last 
year; a new 5 per cent levy on pari-mutual 
pools of race tracks to raise $10,000,000; and 
a new hotel tax of 5 per cent on room rentals 
exceeding $2 which will raise $7,000,000. 


The Los Angeles city council on April 8 
by a 14-to-1 vote adopted several new rev- 
enue measures estimated to yield $8,600,000 
annually. These include a one-half of 1 per 
cent sales tax which will produce $7,000,000; 
a fabricator’s tax (on manufacturers and 
processors), and an occupation tax, esti- 
mated to yield together $1,000,000 annually; 
and increased business license taxes expected 
to bring in $600,000 a year. Rates imposed 
by the last mentioned levy are 40 cents for 
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each $1,000 gross receipts in excess of $40,- 
000 by wholesalers, and 60 cents per year 
for each additional $1,000 of gross receipts 
ot retailers in excess of $15,000. 


Four cities have recently adopted utility 
taxes and one city has increased its fees for 
outside services. In Jacksonville, Florida, a 
10 per cent tax on water, gas, and electric 
bills is estimated to yield $800,000 a year. 
The city planning board of Jacksonville has 
recommended the adoption of a garbage col- 
lection fee of 75 cents per month, adoption 
of sewer rentals, and an annual driver’s 
license fee of $3. Port Angeles, Washington, 
has levied a 3 per cent tax on the gross in- 
come of -telephone and telegraph companies 
and passenger transportation agencies, in- 
cluding buses and ferries. Canton, Ohio, has 
adopted a sewer rental charge to pay for the 
construction and operation of a proposed 
new sewage disposal plant. Utica, New York, 
has adopted a sewer rental ordinance which 
is expected to raise $150,000 a year. The 
rental will amount to 25 per cent on most 
water bills and will be payable quarterly as 
part of the water bill. Milwaukee has re- 
cently doubled its fees for outside fire protec- 
tion service to neighboring communities. The 
city now requires a cash deposit of $600, 
and the service charge for the first hour is 
$300 plus $200 for each additional hour. 


Several large cities are studying possible 
new revenues. In addition to a payroll tax, 
Cleveland is considering a 3 per cent utilities 
tax and a larger share in state distribution 
of sales tax revenues. In Philadelphia the 
city council is considering a tax on hotel 
rooms, an increase in the existing amuse- 
ment-device levy, and a tax on such luxuries 
as fur coats, perfume, and jewelry. Dayton, 
Ohio, faced with demands for pay increases 
for city employees, has set up a 16-member 
committee of city officials and representa- 
tives of employees to consider such sources 
of revenue as a payroll or income tax grad- 
uated up to 1 per cefft, a 5 per cent tax 
on utility bills, increases in bus and street 
car fares, or a two-mill tax levy. St. Paul has 
proposed to raise charges for, or eliminate, 
water, sewer, school, and fire protection serv- 
ices to rural areas. 
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ater VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering construction in continental United 
States only and does not include contracts out- 
side the country or shipbuilding. During the 
first 16 weeks of 1946 construction contracts 
totaled $1,384,879,000, or 184 per cent increase 
above the same period in 1945. Public construc- 
tion totaled $466,866,000, which is 39 per cent 
above the same period last year. Of the public 
total, $152,505,000 was for federal work, 45 per 
cent below 1945, and $314,361,000 was for state 
and municipal work, 457 per cent above a year 
ago. Private construction totaled $918,013,000, 
504 per cent above 1945. The minimum size 
projects included are: waterworks and water- 
ways projects, $15,000; other public works, 
$25,000; industrial building, $40,000; and other 
building, $150,000. 


INDEX COST OF LIVING TRENDS 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The consumers’ price index—the average cost 
of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in larger cities—stood at 130.2 on 
March 15, 1946, as compared with 129.4 on 
February 15, 1946 (1935-39=100). The fami.y 
food bill was up 0.4 and there were scattered 
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increases in the prices of clothing and house- 
furnishings. The index is up 2.7 from March, 
1945, the largest increase being 6.5 in the cost 
of clothing and 3.9 in the cost of housefurnish- 
ings. Living costs on March 15, 1946, were 29.2 
per cent above those of March 15, 1941, and 
32 per cent above those of August 15, 1939. 
The index does not reflect, however, additional 
wartime increases caused by lower quality, dis- 
appearance of low-priced goods, and forced 
changes in living habits. 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.34 on 
April 25, 1946, as compared with 1.29 on March 
28, 1946. (Note: This index averages bond 
yields of 20 large cities; yields vary inversely 
with bond prices.) 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 2,670 in March, 1946, which was 39 
per cent more than in March, 1945, and 3 per 
cent less than in March, 1941. 








What American Cities Are Doing® 





Reports for Citizens and Council 

ELOIT, WISCONSIN (25,365), has issued 

an annual report in the form of an eight- 
page tabloid newspaper, The Municipal Re- 
porter. Eight thousand copies printed at a cost 
of $151 were delivered by boy scouts to 7,706 
homes with the remaining copies placed in the 
public library, in schools, and in the city hos- 
pital. The paper was well received, according 
to City Manager A. D. Telfer, and plans are 
underway for an improved issue next year... . 
City Manager Homer A. Hunter of Lubbock, 
Texas (31,853), recently inaugurated a series 
of monthly news letters to keep the city council 
informed regarding the administrative branch, 
to advise city employees of municipal activities 
so that the work of the various departments 
may be more closely coordinated, and to keep 
interested citizens informed of the city activi- 
ties. Similar news letters are issued by City 
Manager George J. Roark of Pensacola, Florida, 
and by City Manager L. P. Cookingham of 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Sets Up Joint Recreation Agency 


In Lynwood, California (10,982), the city 
and two school districts will jointly finance 
and manage all public recreation activities— 
parks, playgrounds, tennis court—through a 
nine-member recreation commission made up of 
city and school officials plus three members at 
large. The city council will make all appoint- 
ments to the recreation commission, with the 
school boards submitting candidates for their 


*Based in part on information in newsletters of 
several national organizations of public officials: 
American Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Public Works As- 
sociation; American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, Federation of Tax Ad- 
ministers, Governmental Research Association, In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Association 
of Assessing Officers, National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials, National Fire Protection Association, 
National Institute of Governmental Purchasing, 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, and 
United States Conference of Mayors. 


representatives. To coordinate the facilities of 
the city and the schools in a unified recrea- 
tion program, the commission may adopt rules 
and regulations governing public recreation, 
may appoint a director of playground and 
recreation activities, and may contract with 
the school districts to supervise all recreation 
activities carried on within the school grounds. 


Public Utility News 


In Louisville, Kentucky (319,077), the local 
gas and electric company has made rate re- 
ductions totaling $600,000 a year effective 
February 15. This reduction was in response 
to an order of the state public service com- 
mission directing privately owned utilities in 
Kentucky to show cause why their rates should 
not be reduced commensurate with excess 
profits paid on 1944 earnings . . . The Na- 
tional Institute of Municipal Law Officers has 
just issued a report summarizing municipal 
experience with the regulation of refrigerated 
locker plants in Beaumont, Texas; Los Angeles, 
California; Yakima, Washington; Birmingham, 
Alabama; and Detroit, Michigan. The report 
also contains a suggested model ordinance for 
the regulation of such plants. 


Grants New Transit Franchises 


The Los Angeles city council on April 1 
granted franchises to 14 transit operators, two 
of which operate both bus and rail facilities 
and the remainder operate bus only. The fran- 
chises provide that companies pay the city 2 
per cent of their gross revenues on street 
railway franchises, and 2% per cent of the 
gross on bus operations. Bus franchise pay- 
ments are an entirely new charge in Los 
Angeles and the higher rate is based primarily 
upon the fact that street railways are 
required to maintain the pavement two feet 
beyond the rails, whereas the motor coach 
companies do no pavement maintenance work. 
The franchises run for 21 years but may be 
revoked by the city at any time the company 
fails to comply with any one or more of the 
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conditions of the franchise. A franchise also 
may be terminated by the city on one year’s 
written notice of its intention to purchase or 
to find a purchaser for the property. The 
franchises are not exclusive grants and the 
city retains the right to acquire additional 
routes and to order changes in service. 


Finance News From Here and There 


Wichita, Kansas (114,966), recently sold 
$22,000 in park improvement bonds and $221,- 
831 in street improvement and sewer bonds 
at a net interest rate of .726 per cent which 
is the lowest in the history of the city. ... 
Amarillo, Texas (51,686), has collected 99 per 
cent of the $13,849,323 levied in taxes during 
the last 26 years. . . . South Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin (11,134), has collected 100 per cent of 
its water bills during the last three years. A 
second bill is sent out on the penalty date, and 
if not paid within 10 days a _ stop-service 
notice is given and service discontinued the 
next day unless some valid explanation is re- 
ceived. The charge for reopening water serv- 
ice is $2. . . . Jacksonville, Florida (173,065), 
need not pay county taxes on its electric 
utility property outside of the city according 
to a recent decision of the Florida Supreme 
Court, and the Yankton, South Dakota (6,798), 
airport property located outside of the city has 
been held by the state supreme court to be 
exempt from county taxes. . Voters in 
Miami, Florida (172,172), on April 16 ap- 
proved bond issues totaling $13,246,000 for 
sanitary sewers and sidewalks. The council has 
already authorized a $10,600,000 issue for a 
sewage disposal plant which will be financed 
through a sewer charge of 75 per cent of a 
user’s water bill. Bond issues were approved 
in dozens of other cities at April elections, 
mainly for water and sewer projects, new 
public buildings, and hospitals. . . . The United 
States Supreme Court has held invalid a Rich- 
mond, Virginia (223,716), license tax on solici- 
tors as being in violation of the commerce 
clause by discriminating against itinerant ven- 
dors in favor of permanently located vendors. 
The ordinance required the payment of $50 plus 
one-half of one per cent of all commissions 
earned during the previous year. All solicitors 
had to pay the tax before taking orders. 


Private Funds for Public Projects 

In Fort Fairfield, Maine (5,607), a non- 
profit corporation established last December 
has received approximateiy $60,000 in contribu- 
tion which will be used in building a new 
hospital, a recreation center, and other projects 
which the community cannot finance through 
funds for lack of legal authority. The idea for 
this nonprofit organization was presented by 
municipal officials to the town planning board 
which was set up in 1944. The detailed plans 
for the organization, known as Community 
Service, Inc., were approved by the town in 
March, 1945, and last November the federal 
government ruled that donations made to this 
corporation were deductible from _ taxable 
income. 


City Aids Local Businessmen 


In Rochester, New York (324,975), the city 
department of commerce will serve as a clear- 
ing house to bring together local businessmen 
looking for new products to sell and manufac- 
turers seeking local outlets. Both the business- 
man and the manufacturer will register with 
the department of commerce. The city will 
make its services available only to those manu- 
facturers whose products are not now sold in 
the Rochester market. At present the city is 
building up a file of possible vendors and new 
products awaiting local franchises. 


Public Works News 


The supreme court of Kansas recently ruled 
that contractors who halted work on state 
highway projects during the war because of 
lack of labor, material, or equipment must 
complete $1,650,000 in highway construction 
work under the terms of their prewar contracts. 
. . . Honolulu has recently completed two new 
incinerators, which together have a capacity 
of 400 tons per 24 hours. Thirty-six cities 
reported to the International City Managers’ 
Association early in 1946 that plans have been 
completed for the construction of incinerators. 
.. . Bangor, Maine, according to Public Works 
News, is considering the construction of a 
cover over a stream to provide parking space 
for 564 cars. . The Public Road Adminis- 
tration has required that all federal-aid high- 
way project bids that are more than 135 per 
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cent of 1940 costs must be submitted to the 
federal agency for approval before acceptance. 


Upholds Firing of Striking Employees 

The state supreme court in Michigan in the 
case of Goodfellow v. Civil Service Commission, 
312 Mich. 226, last fall affirmed the decision 
of the circuit court which had ruled that the 
courts could not be petitioned to determine 
administrative matters and dismissed the case. 
Involved were 176 employees of the depart- 
ment of street railways in Detroit, who had 
been dismissed after a strike in July, 1942. 
Following the strike, which the union called 
without giving the statutory notice, the depart- 
ment suspended 291 employees who were be- 
lieved to be agitators in the strike. The erst- 
while employees appealed to the city civil 
service commission charging a departmental 
board of review had been “prejudiced” and 
had acted “whimsically and capriciously.” The 
civil service commission held hearings and up- 
held the dismissal. Goodfellow and 175 other 
employees brought a bill of equity in the cir- 
cuit court against the civil service commission 
to compel reinstatement, reimbursement for 
time lost, etc. 


Employees May Not Organize 

A Dallas, Texas (294,734), ordinance pro- 
hibiting municipal employees from joining a 
labor union was held valid on April 3 by a 
state district court. The ordinance, adopted in 
December, 1942, provides that any officer or 
employee who violates the ordinance will be 
subject to dismissal. The ordinance states: 
“Tt shall be unlawful for any officer, agent 
or employee, or any group of them, of the 
city of Dallas to organize a labor union, or- 
ganization or club of city employees or to be 
or become a member thereof, whether such 
labor union, organization or club is affiliated 
or not with any local, state, national or inter- 
national body or organization whose charter, 
by-laws or rules govern or control its members 
in the matter of working time, working condi- 
tions, or compensation to be asked or demanded 
of the city of Dallas.” The CIO has appealed 
the decision to a higher state court. 


Outlaws Union Contracts and Strikes 
The Virginia state legislature at a recent 
session adopted a resolution declaring it to be 
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against public policy for the state or any of its 
political subdivisions to sign a contract with a 
labor union. The legislature also passed a bill 
which provides that any employee of the state 
or its subdivisions “who in concert with two 
or more other such emp.oyees, for the purpose 
of obstructing, impeding, or suspending any 
activity or operation of his employing agency 

. Strikes or willfully refuses to properly per- 
form the duties of his employment shall by 
such action be deemed to have terminated his 
employment and shall be ineligible for re- 
employment . . . during the next 12 months.” 


Issues Basic Prefabrication Code 


A building .code for prefabricated housing 
was released on April 20 to the building off- 
cials of all cities over 10,000 population by the 
Building Officials Conference of America, Inc. 
Issued as a guide to local building officials, the 
code would modernize building regulations now 
retarding the adoption of new construction 
methods and materials. Essentially a perform- 
ance code, it permits the use of all new mate- 
rials and methods meeting minimum strength, 
durability, and fire resistance requirements. 
Provision is made for testing all new mate- 
rials and methods not specifically provided for 

ein accordance with standards outlined in the 
prefabrication code. To supplement the code 
the Conference has set an information service 
to advise local building officials on all new 
developments and techniques. 


More Cities Relax Building Regulations 


The Cincinnati city council recently passed 
an ordinance relating to the use of attic 
rooms for emergency housing purposes, and 
authorizing the building commission to issue 
nonconforming use permits for available space 
in existing buildings without regard to the zon- 
ing ordinance, such permits to expire not later 
than March 31, 1948. The Cincinnati council 
also directed the city manager to investigate 
and report on the possibility of using city 
employees such as building inspectors for the 
purpose of discovering unused housing units 
and quarters. Boulder, Colorado, has 
created a five-man building appeal board with 
power to allow use of substitute building ma- 
terials and to grant building permits in viola- 
tion of the city building code where strict 
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application of its provisions appears unreason- 
able. . . . Portland, Oregon, on April 4, created 
an emergency housing board with authority 
to allow deviations from permanent housing 
and building regulations during the emergency. 
. . In Austin, Minnesota, the zoning law 
has been relaxed to permit conversion of 
garages and other buildings into dwellings. . 
St. Louis on April 5 passed an ordinance 
authorizing the building commissioner to issue 
permits for temporary one-story metal build- 
ings (Quonset huts). . . . Janesville, Wiscon- 
sin, and Leominster, Massachusetts, have re- 
cently amended their building codes to permit 
certain types of prefabricated construction. 


Trend Toward State Building Codes 


New Mexico and Indiana have adopted 
modern building codes recently and Colorado, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, and Missouri are 
actively promoting uniform building laws. Both 
the New Mexico and Indiana codes are based 
rather than _ specification 
standards. New Jersey’s new code applies to 
one- and two-family houses only and may be 
adopted by any municipality; cities may add 
more rigid regulations at their discretion. The 
Connecticut code, designed by the state hous- 
ing authority, also will be left to voluntary 
adoption and local enforcement. 


On-the-Job Training for Veterans 


Alameda, California, on April 12 was the 
first city in that state to be approved as a 
training institution under the GI Bill of Rights, 
under which federal subsidies are available for 
on-the-job training. Eighteen policemen and 
nine firemen who are eligible for the training 
course will receive their own starting salary 
of $206 a month plus an additional $24 a 
month from the federal government. As their 
salaries increase the subsidy will decrease until 
after a period of three years a full employ- 
ment wage scale is reached. Tentative approval 
also has been received by the city for the 
training of apprentices for electrical linemen. 
Thomasville, Georgia, also has been approved 
as a training institution for the positions of 
administrative assistant, draftsman, skilled 
mechanic, street superintendent, sanitary in- 
spector, and other jobs, according to C. E. 
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Layton, city manager. Other cities participat- 
ing in the on-the-job training program are 
Eugene, Medford, and Portland, Oregon; Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin; Flint, Michigan; New 
Orleans, Louisiana; and Lubbock, Texas. 
Kansas City, Missouri, has made application 
for on-the-job training for 30 new firemen. 


NFPA Celebrates 50th Anniversary 


The National Fire Protection Association 
will celebrate its fiftieth anniversary at its 
annual conference in Boston in June. Serving 
as the international clearing house on fire pre- 
vention and fire protection activities, the As- 
sociation is supported by a membership of 150 
national organizations plus more than 10,000 
individuals. One of its major activities is the 
preparation of popular and technical literature 
in the field of fire waste control. The NFPA 
also publishes a quarterly magazine and a 
monthly news letter, as well as a special pub- 
lication for volunteer firemen. A field staff is 
maintained for direct contacts with cities 
throughout the United States and Canada to 
stimulate good fire control practices. 


Cities Adopting Manager Plan 


Twenty-nine municipalities have adopted the 
council-manager plan of government since 
January 1, 1946. In addition to those reported 
in Pusptic MANAGEMENT for March (page 86) 
and for April (page 119), the 1946 adoptions 
include: Island Falls, Maine (1,370); Anchor- 
age (10,000), and Fairbanks (5,000), Alaska; 
Junction City, Kansas (8,507); Vallejo (20,- 
072), and Redding (8,109), California; South 
Boston, Virginia (5,252); and Marquette, 
Michigan (15,928). Three cities have recently 
defeated proposals to adopt the manager plan; 
Kaukauna, Wisconsin (7,382); and Daly City 
(9,625), and Burlingame (15,940), California. 


Winners in Fire Waste Contest 


Atlanta, Georgia, has won the grand award 
in the 1945 fire waste contest sponsored by 
the National Fire Waste Council and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
Cities winning first awards in the six popula- 
tion groups are: Chicago (cities of more than 
500,000; Atlanta, Georgia (250,000 to 500,000) ; 
Wichita, Kansas (100,000 to 250,000); Schenec- 
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tady, New York (50,000 to 100,000); Marietta, 
Georgia (20,000 to 50,000); and Fort Lauder- 
dale, Florida (cities under 20,000). More than 
600 cities joined in the 1945 year-round cam- 
paign of fire prevention. The National Fire 
Waste Council estimated that the contest and 
campaign for fire prevention saved at least 
$10,000,000 in property values and 10,000 lives 
in 1945. 


Winners in Traffic Safety Contest 


Wichita, Kansas, has won the grand: prize 
in the 1945 national traffic safety contest con- 
ducted by the National Safety Council. Wichita 
previously had won first place in its population 
group in 1932 and 1943, and had received 
honorable mention awards in 1933, 1938, and 
1944. Its traffic death rate, based on popula- 
tion, went down 42.5 per cent from 1944 and 
was 45.1 per cent below the average for three 
preceding years. Five other cities winning first 
place awards in their population groups were 
Buffalo (cities over 500,000); Oakland, Cali- 
fornia (250,000 to 500,000); Evanston, Illinois 
(50,000 to 100,000); Lynchburg, Virginia 
(25,000 to 50,000); and Stillwater, Oklahoma 
(10,000 to 25,000). Wichita also won first 
place in the 100,000 to 250,000 population 
group. A total of 1,382 cities participated in 
the 1945 contest. In addition to these awards 
the contest judges named a special honor roll 
of 130 cities between 5,000 and 10,000 popula- 
tion which had no traffic deaths in 1945. 


More Pay, Shorter Hours 


San Francisco city employees receiving less 
than $500 per month were recently given a 
pay increase of 15 per cent, and those receiving 
more than $500 a month a 10 per cent raise. 
. . . In Kenosha, Wisconsin (48,765), all city, 
school, and library employees on April 1 were 
given a straight $30 a month increase. This is 
the second increase since 1942, the first increase 
amounting to $30 a month for employees paid 
less than $3,000 a year, and $20 a month for 
those paid over $3,000. In addition, many wage 
adjustments were made in 1943 when a com- 
pensation plan was adopted. . . . Fire depart- 
ment employees in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
have asked the council to establish a 40-hour 
week. Firemen now work 72 hours a week with 
24 hours on and 24 hours off. It is estimated 
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that a 40-hour week would require the services 
of 250 more men and cost an additional one- 
half mililon dollars a year. . . . The governor 
of New York has vetoed a bill which would 
have fixed maximum working hours for firemen 
in all paid fire departments in the state at 120 
hours in a consecutive period of 14 days, and 
at 14 hours in a 24-hour period. . . . Backed 
by the International Association of Fire Fight- 
ers, firemen in a great many of the larger 
cities of the country are continuing their cam- 
paign for a 48-hour week. 


Cities Join State Retirement Plans 


The statewide retirement system for muni- 
cipal employees in Michigan recently became 
effective when 10 local governments agreed 
to join the system. The 10 units include the 
cities of Holland, Marquette, Pleasant Ridge, 
Plymouth, Traverse City, Trenton, and Ypsi- 
lanti; the villages of Grosse Pointe Park and 
Riverview; and the Allegan County Road Com- 
mission. The retirernent board elected Clar- 
ence H. Elliott, city manager of Plymouth, as 
chairman. . . . In Oregon it is estimated that 
18,000 state and local government employees 
will begin contributing to the state’s new re- 
tirement plan on July 1. . . . In Wisconsin 
the statewide municipal retirement fund, put 
into operation in 1944, now covers 42 cities, 
7 villages, 19 counties, and 10 other local 
units or special districts. . . . In New York 
state only three cities or towns above 10,000 
population have not come under the statewide 
retirement plan. These towns are: Fishkill, 
Deerpark, and Queensbury. During 1945, how- 
ever, 18 towns and 10 villages of less than 
10,000 population in New York state voted 
to participate in the statewide plan. 
Phoenix, Arizona, on April 2 adopted a charter 
amendment establishing a retirement system 
for all city employees except firemen and 
policemen who are already covered under 
separate plans. In municipal elections held on 
the same date the voters of Joplin and Sedalia, 
Missouri, approved pension plans for firemen, 
with Joplin also approving a police pension 
system. 


Personnel News From Here and There 


In Miami, Florida, City Manager A. B. 
Curry has called on city officials to enforce 
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the civil service rule requiring that employees 
wishing to take outside jobs in their spare 
time must first secure approval from their 
department head. . . . The civil service com- 
mission of New York City recently broad- 
cast the correct answers in the written test 
for patroimen for the information of approxi- 
mately 25,000 candidates who had taken the 
test. . . . The supreme court of California 
recently sustained the validity of allowing 
sick leave with pay to a state employee who 
was absent from work for three days to care 
for his critically ill wife. . . . Fordham Uni- 
versity, New York University, and Brooklyn 
College are cooperating with the New York 
City police department in an in-service train- 
ing course for personnel in the department’s 
juvenile aid bureau and for other patrolmen 
assigned to youth work. In Houston, 
Texas, the police department is participating 
in an in-service training program with the 
University of Houston. . . . In Ohio a state 
court recently upheld a Dayton ordinance 
providing for check-off of union dues but 
allowing the city to retain 5 per cent to cover 
the cost of making the deduction. . . . Berlin, 
New Hampshire (19,084), has adopted a pro- 
gram which provides municipal employees with 
$1,000 to $2,000 life insurance, non-occupa- 
tional disability benefits with payments rang- 
ing from $10.50 to $21 a week in case of 
sickness or injury, and $4 a day when hos- 
pitalized. This group insurance is carried with 
a large life insurance company with the em- 
ployees paying part of the cost. 


Parking Problems and Traffic 


St. Louis has secured permission from the 
National Park Service to make temporary 
use of a section of the river front area cleared 
for the Jefferson memorial for public parking 
purposes. This and other parking areas on 
all sides of the business section are served by 
a downtown five-cent loop bus service operat- 
ing on a five-minute schedule. . . . In Pen- 
sacola, Florida, citizens will vote on May 28 
on whether parking meters should be installed. 
A parking meter manufacturer has agreed to 
pay one-half of the expense of the special 
election not to exceed $750. . . . Four Michigan 
Cities are installing parking meters or will soon 
do so: Ann Arbor, Birmingham, Ferndale, and 
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Royal Oak. . . . Approximately 18 per cent 
of the pedestrians and 17 per cent of the 
drivers injured in traffic accidents in Los 
Angeles during the first nine months of 1945 
had been drinking, according to chemical tests 
made by Los Angeles police. . . . The governor 
of New York has signed a bill fixing a 
maximum speed limit of 50 miles an hour on 
state highways, which he says is to be rigidly 
enforced. Cities and towns may adopt lower 
speed limits. . . . In Seattle, Washington, the 
council has provided $18,500 toward financing 
a $40,000 origin-and-destination traffic survey 
to be conducted as a federal-state-local project. 
Similar surveys have been made in Detroit; 
Chicago; Kansas City, Missouri; Portland, 
Oregon; and Providence, Rhode Island. . . 
In Rhode Island the governor’s commission 
on metropolitan transportation recently made 
recommendations regarding traffic improve- 
ment in cities and towns, suggesting among 
other things that curb parking be eliminated 
when it interferes with the movement of people 
and goods, and that city, state, and federal 
officials cooperate in planning and designing 
expressways, with particular reference to pro- 
viding parking lots at convenient outlying 
points. 





Important Annual Conferences for Municipal 
Officials 


National Fire Protection Association—Bos- 
ton, June 3-6. 

Municipal Finance Officers 
Richmond, June 10-13. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
Montreal, June 16-21. 

American Library Association—Buffalo, June 
16-23. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs— 
Cleveland, July 23-26. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing, Inc.—Chicago, August 19-21. 

American Public Works Association—Fort 
Worth, September 22-25. 

National Association of Assessing Officers— 
Boston, September 24-27. 

Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada—New York City, October 21-24. 

American Municipal Association — Chicago, 
November 17-20. 


Association — 








Personnel Exchange Service 





POSITIONS OPEN 


ORTLAND, MAINE (73,643). City Manager. 

City council desires previous administrative 
experience, with finance or engineering back- 
ground. Probable salary $9,000. James E. 
Barlow, city manager since 1928, will retire 
November 1. Appointment to be made about 
September 1. Send applications to Mrs. Freder- 
ick H. Frost, chairman of city council. 

ANCHORAGE, ALASKA (10,000). City Man- 
ager. Council desires man with previous man- 
ager experience. Apply to Robert Lindquist, 
city councilman. 

MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN (15,928). City Man- 
ager. Council recently adopted city manager 
ordinance and desires man with previous man- 
ager experience and engineering background. 
Salary $7,000 to $8,000. J. J. Beckman is 
mayor. 

REDDING, CALIFORNIA (8,109). City Man- 
ager. City council desires previous manager 
experience, with engineering and public relations 
background. Apply to Glenn D. Newton, city 
attorney. 

Mancum, OKLAHOMA (4,193). City Man- 
ager. City council desires man with construc- 
tion and maintenance background. City oper- 
ates gas and electric plants. $3,600 to $4,000. 
Mary G. McGregor is mayor. 

Toccoa, GeorciA (5,494). City Manager. 
Council desires business and engineering ex- 
perience. Salary $3,000. Mary Beasley is city 
clerk. 

BarrRE Town, VERMONT (4,052). Town Man- 
ager. Board of selectmen desires previous 
manager experience. Salary $3,600 to $4,000. 
Apply Board of Selectmen, Town of Barre, 
Websterville, Vermont. 

NevapA, Missourr (8,181). City Manager. 
City council elected under new manager char- 
ter desires man with previous manager experi- 
ence and finance and engineering background. 
Salary not fixed but will pay average for cities 
of same size. E. D. Gray is city clerk. 

Wayne County, Micuican. Personnel Tech- 
nician. Experience in preparation of examina- 
tions and engineering training desirable. Starting 
salary $4,170 per year. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, 2200 Barlum Tower, Detroit 26, Michigan. 


YALE University. Fellowships. Fellowships 
in traffic engineering offered by the Bureau of 
Highway Traffic for the academic year 1946-47. 
Awards available to men with engineering de- 
gree. Applicants should have practical experi- 


ence in city engineering, highway engineering, 
or in related fields. Total stipend, $1,400. Apply 
Bureau of Highway Traffic, Yale University, 
New Haven 11, Connecticut. Closing date 
June 1, 1946. 


APPOINTMENTS 


E. A. BEcK, just completing service with the 
Navy, and former city manager of Tappan- 
hannock, 1938-40; and Abingdon, Virginia, 
1940-42, has been appointed first city manager 
of South Boston, Virginia. 

Cyrus F. BREEDEN, former post engineer at 
an army airfield, was recently appointed city 
manager of Winfield, Kansas. 

W. H. Carper, planning engineer of state of 
Virginia, former city manager of Culpeper, 
1940-42, and Clifton Forge, Virginia, 1943-45, 
has been appointed city manager of Harrison- 
burg, Virginia. 

JoHN R. HAMMAN, city manager of Mangum, 
Oklahoma, 1943-46, was recently appointed the 
first city manager of Chickasha, Oklahoma. 

Henry M. KimpEL, finance director of Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio, for the past 14 years, was 
recently promoted to the city managership of 
that city. 

D. W. Mov tton, city engineer of Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, has been appointed city man- 
ager of Kingsport, Tennessee. 

A. C. NICHOLS, city manager of Clearwater, 
Florida, 1934-39, Greenwood, South Carolina, 
1939-42, and Wilmington, North Carolina, 1942- 
46, has been appointed city manager of Day- 
tona Beach, Florida. 

J. G. Rotts, director of public works of 
Dallas, Texas, was recently appointed city man- 
ager of Tyler, Texas. 

Nat STEVENS, former member of the state 
highway department of New Hampshire, has 
been appointed city manager of Conway, New 
Hampshire. 


Harotp B. Vasey, former city manager of. 


Montrose, Colorado, 1940-41, and more recently 
with the United States Bureau of the Budget, 
has been appointed the first city manager of 
Brookfield, Missouri. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Accountant with 11 years’ experience as chief 
clerk and director of finance. Has had 15 years’ 
experience as cost accountant and has installed 
tax accounting, payroll, and assessment systems. 
Thoroughly acquainted with all details of mu- 
nicipal finance. A-5. 
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The Pick of the Month 





Tue Pusiic UTILIty FRANCHISE: ITs FUNC- 
TIONS AND TERMS UNDER STATE REGULA- 
TION. By John Bauer. Public Adminis- 
tration Service, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1946. 17pp. $1. 

This pamphlet discusses the purpose of fran- 
chise control, standards now available, regula- 
tory provisions, opportunities for franchise 
programs, and factors in comprehensive utility 
programs. 

PAPERS ON ORGANIZATION AND MANAGE- 
MENT. Edited by Catheryn Sleckler- 
Hudson. The American University Press, 
Washington, D. C. 1946. 177pp. 

This volume contains 21 papers from the 
governmental and industrial fields, including 
several articles from PUBLIC MANAGEMENT and 
three notable papers Russell Robb wrote nearly 
40 years ago. 


MuNICIPAL REGULATION OF TEMPORARY 
HousING AND PREFABRICATED CONSTRUC- 
TION. By Roy H. Owsley. American Mu- 
nicipal Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. April, 1946. 33pp. $1. 
This report discusses legal aspects of sus- 

pension of building and zoning code require- 

ments, erection of temporary housing on city- 
owned land, emergency building codes, and 
presents excerpts from ordinances of eight cities. 


GENERAL 


A MANUAL oF ELECTION PROCEDURE IN MAINE; 
AN OUTLINE OF PROCEDURES AND DUTIES. 
Maine Municipal Association, Hallowell. 1946. 

MUNICIPAL REGULATION OF REFRIGERATED 
LockER PLANTS— Mopet ORDINANCE AN- 
NOTATED. By Charles S. Rhyne. National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 730 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
1946. 17pp. $2. 

New Horizons IN Pusiic ADMINISTRATION. 
By Leonard D. White. University of Ala- 
bama Press, University, Alabama. 1945. 
145pp. $2. 


EDUCATION 


State Arp For EDUCATION; INTERMEDIATE RE- 
PorT. State Education Department, Albany, 
New York. 1945. 85pp. 

A Stupy oF THE PuBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM IN 


WISCONSIN, COMPARED WITH SOME NATIONAL 
TRENDS. Superintendent of Schools, Madison. 
1945. 48pp. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS IN AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION. American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 1946. 
64pp. $1. 


FINANCE 


MARKETING MunIcripAL Bonps: SoME [RAc- 
TICAL SUGGESTIONS. Municipal Finance Of- 
ficers Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. 1946. 7pp. 50 cents. 

STATE AID AND SHARED TAXES IN NEW YoRK 
STATE. Citizens Public Expenditure Survey, 
100 State Street, Albany 7. 1945. 12pp. 


FIRE 


PROCEEDINGS OF 18TH ANNUAL FIRE DEPART- 
MENT INSTRUCTORS’ CONFERENCE, MEMPHIS, 
TENNESSEE. The Secretary, Post Office Box 
1089, Chicago 90. 1946. 41pp. 

FrirE PREVENTION EDUCATION. University of the 
State of New York, Albany. 1946. Bulletin 
1311. 64pp. 


HEALTH 


HospITAL SERVICE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
American Medical Association Journal, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10. March, 
1946, p. 1073-1161. 


HOUSING 


CoMMUNITY GOALS FOR EMERGENCY HovusINe. 
National Housing Agency, Washington, D. C. 
1946. 30pp. 

INFLATION IN Homes AND Home Sites: RE- 
PORT ON A NATIONWIDE SuRVEY. National 
Housing Agency, Washington, D. C. 1946. 
37pp. 

REMODELING AND MODERNIZATION OF URBAN 
DwELLINGs, 1942-46. By Ruth L. Mushabac. 
Federal Housing Administration, Washington, 
D. C. 1946. 12pp. 

VETERANS’ EMERGENCY HovusING ProcraAM. By 
Wilson W. Wyatt. Hearings Before the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency of United 
States Senate. National Housing Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 1946. 25pp. 

Your Burtp1nc Cope. By Miles L. Colean. Na- 
tional Committee on Housing, Inc., 512 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 18. 1946. 30pp. 35 cents. 
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PERSONNEL 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS OF STATE AND Lo- 
CAL GOVERNMENTS, 1929-39. United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C. 
1946. 64pp. 

City EMPLOYMENT AS THE COLLEGE STUDENT 
Sees It. By Gloria Brody. Department of 
Investigation, Municipal Building, New York 
City. 1946. SOpp. 

PRESENT SALARIES BEING PADD IN FIRE DEPART- 
MENTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
International Fire Fighter, American Federa- 
tion of Labor Building, Washington, D. C., 
April, 1946, pp.6-16. 

RATING AND TRAINING EXECUTIVES AND EM- 
PLOYEES. American Management Association, 
330 West 42 Street, New York 18. 1946. 
42pp. 

SALARIES AND WAGES OF OFFICIALS AND Em- 
PLOYEES OF TEXAS CITIES AND TOWNS. 
League of Texas Municipalities, 2220 Guada- 
lupe Street, Austin 21. 1946. 32pp. 

THE TRAINING WITHIN INDUSTRY REPORT. 
Bureau of Training, War Manpower Com- 
mission. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 330pp. 50 cents. 


PLANNING 


PRACTICES FOLLOWED BY VIRGINIA TOWNS IN 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF SUBDIVISIONS. League 
of Virginia Municipalities, 902 Travelers 
Building, Richmond 19. 1946. 6pp. 

POPULATION FACTS AND Forecasts. Regional 
Planning Department, 303 Court House, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 1945. 50pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF A ONE-DAY SCHOOL IN Com- 
MUNITY PLANNING. Michigan Planning Com- 
mission, 115B State Office Building, Lansing 
13. 1946. 31pp. 

A REPpoRT ON RAILROAD TERMINAL FACILITIES 
IN THE LOUISVILLE AREA. Area Development 
Association, 301 South Fifth Avenue, Louis- 
ville 2, Kentucky. 1945. 25pp. 

THE MASTER PLAN; REPORT ON PROGRAM AND 
Procress. City Planning Commission, Cincin- 
nati. March, 1946. 40pp. 

A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PLANNING RE- 
PORTS, Booxs, Etc., RECEIVED DURING THE 
Pertop 1942-45. American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. 1945. llpp. 25 cents. 

UNIFICATION; A DIGEST OF THE DAYTON CITY 
PLANNING BoarRpD’s REPORT PUBLISHED JAN- 
uARY, 1946. Chamber of Commerce, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Dayton 2, Ohio. 1946. 18pp. 


POLICE , 


PoticE MANUAL. Police Commission, Green- 
wich, Connecticut. January, 1946. 40pp. 
THe Portce TRAFFIC SAFETY CHECK. Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, 1704 


Judson Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 1946, 


15pp. 
PUBLIC WORKS 


CATALOG OF AMERICAN STANDARDS. American 
Standards Association, 70 East 45 Street, 
New York 17. 1946. 23pp. 

REPORT ON PLAN PREPARATION OF STATE AND 
LocaL Pusitic Works. Bureau of Commu- 
nity Facilities, Federal Works Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 1946. 119pp. 


TRAFFIC 


Let’s Look AT THE ReEcorD. By Norman 
Damon, Automotive Safety Foundation, 321 
Tower Building, Washington 5, D. C. 1946. 
19pp. 

PEACETIME RECONVERSION, Motor VEHICLE 
INSPECTIONS. National Conservation Bureau, 
60 John Street, New York 7. 1945. 2pp. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TRANSIT OPERA- 

TIONS. Institute of Traffic Engineers, Strath- 
cona Hall, New Haven 11, Connecticut. 1945. 
7pp. 

TRAFFIC ACCIDENT PREVENTION THROUGH Mo- 
TOR VEHICLE INSPECTION. American Associa- 
tion of Motor Vehicle Administrators and 
National Conservation Bureau, 60 John 
Street, New York 7. 1945. 26pp. 

Wuat UNITED STATES CITIES ARE DOING ABOUT 
THE PARKING PROBLEM. Series of releases: 
1. Hartford, 2. Baltimore, 3. Kansas City, 4. 
Philadelphia, 5. Oakland. Automotive Safety 
Foundation, Tower Building, Washington, 
D. C. Unpaged. 


UTILITIES 


Arr TRAFFIC Rutes. Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration. Manual 60. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1945. 15 cents. 

Atrport Burtpinc. Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1946. 86pp. 20 cents. 

AIRPORT SURVEY AND RECOMMENDATIONS. . Fu- 
ture Springfield, 1383 Main Street, Spring- 
field 3, Massachusetts. 1946. 15pp. 

FEDERAL REGULATORY RESTRICTIONS Upon Mo- 
TOR AND WATER CARRIERS. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1945. 
325pp. 50 cents. 

STREET RAILWAY AND Bus FRANCHISE. Or- 
dinance No. 90,344. Adopted April 1, 1946. 
City Clerk, City Hall, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

TECHNOLOGICAL TRENDS IN TRANSPORTATION. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 1945. 168pp. 25 cents. 


WELFARE 


SocrAL SEcuRITY REvision. Council of State 
Governments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. 1946. 32pp. $1. 
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